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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE chief fact about the war, as we write on Friday, is 
that General White is still holding his own at Lady- 
snith, and, as far as one can see, will be quite able to do so 
till he is relieved, which, however, can hardly be for another 
fortnight, if so soon. At the’ same time,. Kimberley and 
Mafeking are safe, the attacks made on them as yet. being of a 
somewhat half-hearted character and easily repelled. Since 
we last wrote news of the following events has come to hand. 
On November 2nd General French went out with a force of 
cavalry and artillery and shelled the Boer laager at Besters, 
capturing the camp. On November 3rd a considerable action 
seems to have taken place at ‘“ Dewdrop,” and also at Bul- 
wana. According to native runners, both these actions caused 
severe loss to the enemy in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
bat there has been so far no official confirmation of 
these stories, which we shall-therefore not describe in 
detail, It is conceivable that the official accounts miscarried, 
while the “ black pigeon post” got through, but in any case it 
is not worth while to speculate too much on this possibility, 
as we shall soon know the truth. Since then Ladysmith has 
been intermittently bombarded by the Boers, but it does not 
appear that their shells bave done any very great harm. 
The range, however, of the big guns they have lately brought 
up is longer than that of ours—except the big naval guns— 
and therefore we have not been able to reply with effect. It 
is stated, however, that when the concrete of the platforms 
on which our largest pieces have been mounted has 
thorongbly set, our gunners will be able to give a good 
account of themselves, , 











Oar position in the country outside Ladysmith has been 
affected by the evacuation of Colenso, which took place last 
Saturday. Though the enemy have not themselves occupied 
Colenso, and also have not yet blown up the grea€ bridge over 
the Tugela, they have the railway in theic possession, and 
have doubtless torn up the line. ‘be British forgg which was 
at Colenso is now at Escourt, and a well-supplfed camp is 
being formed there, as it is doubtless from that place that the 
movement for the relief of Ladysmith will be made, if the 
direct relief of General White’s force is, as we believe it will 
be, decided on by Sir Redvers Buller. We have dealt with 
this matter at length elsewhere, but will only note here in sup- 
port of our view that the first of the Army Corps transports 
has been sent on to Durban from Cape Town. These transports 
will now be arriving daily, and before the end of this week 
the troops at Estcourt, already three thousand strong and 
more, Should _constitute a formidable force of all arms. 
Meantime’ the country must face at least a fortnight of 
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waiting, and, to a great extent, of waiting in the dark. We 
will only add an expression of our complete sense of con- 
fidence in Sir Redvers Buller’s ability as a commander,—and 
also advise the public not to pay too much attention to 
alarmist news about “the invasion of the Colony.” Such 
movements are not serious, and cannot become so unless and 
until White’s force has been disposed of. Small Boer 
commandos may do some frontier raiding, but they will not 
penetrate far from their own country, while the question of 
victory or failure at Ladysmith hangs in the balance. 


At the Mansion House on Thursday Lord Salisbury dealt 
with the two points—the questions of foreign intervention and 
the future of the Republics—on which the public were 
anxious to hear the voice of the Prime Minister, and dealt 
with them in exactly the right way. After noting that it 
was not fair to say that the Government did not make their 
preparations early enough, because if they had begun their 
preparations two months earlier they would only have 
received the Boer ultimatum two months earlier than they did, 
Lord Salisbury declared most emphatically that we desired 
neither gold nor territory, but only“ equal rights for all men © 
of all races and security for our fellow-subjects and for 
the Empire.” As to intervention by foreign Powers we will 
quote Lord Salisbury textually :—“I have seen it suggested 
—it seems to be a wild suggestion—that other foreign Powers 
will interfere in this conflict, and will, in some form or other, 
dictate to those who are concerned in it what its upshot 
should be. Do not let any man think that it is in that - 
fashion that the conflict will’be concluded. We shall have to 
carry it through ourselves. The interference of nobody else 
will have any effect upon it—in the first place, because we 
should not accept of an interference by anybody; and, in the. 
second place, because I am convinced that no such idea is 
present tothe mind of any Government in the world.” Those 
are words entirely adequate and worthy of the occasion, and 
we shall not attempt to look behind them, or to inquire 
whether they are in any sense a warning,—in its politest form. 


In regard to the future settlement in South Africa Lord 
Salisbury showed once again that wide and liberal mind 
which he always brings to the solution of great problems. 
Without committing himself to any rash or hasty scheme, 
even in outline, he showed that while placing all South Africa 
within the Empire, we mean to remodel the Governments 
in accordance with tbose traditions of free Colonial self- 
government which have done such great things for us in 
the past, and on which, in fact, the Empire is founded. 
“‘ Whenever,” said Lord Salisbury, “we are victorious we 
shall consult the vast interests which ure committed to 
our care. We shall consult the vast duties which it lies upon 
us to perform, and, taking counsel of the uniform traditions 
of our Colonial government and of the moderation and 
equal justice to all races of men which it has been our 
uniform practice to observe, I have no doubt that we shall 
so arrange that the issue of this conflict will confer good 
government upon the area where it rages, and will give a 
security that is sorely needed for the future from tbe re- 
currence of such dangers.” In other words, though it will 
be a settlement of South Africa within, and not outside, 
the Empire, it will be a liberal settlement, 


The Samoan difficulty is settled, though not precisely in the 
way originally reported. The British Government, with the 
approval, it is understood, of the United States, retires 
from Samoa altogether, the islands of Upolu and Savaii fall- 
ing to Germany in full sovereignty, and that of Tatuila, 
which contains the splendid harbour of Pango-Pango, to 
America, In return for our concession we are acknowledged 





to be sole possessors of “ the Tonga islands "—that is, practi- 
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eally of the whole Friendly group—and of Savage Island, to 
both of which Germany had put forward claims. Germany 
also cedes to Great Britain Choiseul and Isabel, the two 
Eastern islands of the Solomon group, a concession desired 
by the Australians; settles a dispute about the hinter- 
land of the Gold Coast; and promises to abandon her claim 
to extra-territorial jurisdiction in Zanzibar whenever other 
nations do the same, which ought to be soon, as they have no 
subjects settled there. Upon the whole, neither party has 
gained anything; but the Germans are delighted, as they 
believe in the value of Samoa, the Americans keep the only 
advantage they wanted, and the English, besides acquiring 
clear rights in islands where their rights were doubtful, get 
rid of an irritating condominium. The only objectionable 
feature in the transaction is that the Samoans would probably 
have elected us by plebiscite, they dreading German severity, 
but as we were not sovereign over them we are not abandon- 
ing attached subjects. 


The Russian Emperor on his return from Darmstadt to 
his capital paid a short visit to the German Kaiser at Pots- 
dam. As Count Muravieff and Prince Hohenlohe were both 
present, it is imagined that grave matters were discussed 
between the two Monarchs, but there is little probability that 
this wasthecase. There is nothing in dispute between the two 
Empires just now, nor have they anything in common to 
obtain, their interests in China in particular being by no 
means identical. Had the matters to be discassed been 
really grave the Austrian Emperor must have been present, 
and it is much more probable that the whole affair was a 
State ceremony intended ouly to tell the world that the two 
dynasties were on fairly cordial terms. Emperors, like other 
men, like to meet acquaintances of their own rank, and think 
that personal intercourse facilitates business,—a very doubtful 
proposition. Continental journalists are eager to believe 
that their Majesties discussed plans for saving the independ- 
euce of the South African Republics, but it is much more 
likely that they discassed the Jast new opera, or the most 
recent scientific invention. Sovereigns are too surfeited with 
politics to want them at lunch. We may rely upon one thing, 
that William II. did not mention the Samoan settlement 
announced a few honrs after the meeting. 


The special Civil Commissioners ordered to inquire into 
the condition of the Philippines have sent in their first 
Report. Its drift is that the Filipinos are entirely unfitted 


as yet for self-government; that they would, but for | 


Aguinaldo, have welcomed the Americans; that they at | ‘cael . 
return game with Russia, and to play it, for reasons stated 


his instigation began the war after the Spanish surrender; 
and that it is absolately necessary to subjugate them before 
thinking of free wuuicipal institutions, which otherwise would 
result in anarchy. The Report has had great effect in 
Awerica, and has helped the Republicans to a victory in the 
Fall Elections so decided that it will probably ensure a 
second term to Mr. McKinley. As Admiral Dewey has finally 
refused to be nominated, Mr. McKinley will have no popular 
competitor, and will therefore be allowed a free band for 
another four years. He should remove General Otis, who, 
whether able or not, certainly fails us an administrator, and 
insist, as the troops advance, on establishing civil govern- 
ment behind them. At present there is very little, and the 
Outlook publishes an extraordinary story that the Catholic 
Archbishop demands, obviously as the price of his support, 
that all Protestant missionaries should be silenced. The 
islands evidently want a strong Chief Commissioner or 
Civil Governor, or whatever may be the American equivalent 
for Viceroy. 

The 7imes correspondent at Paris forwards a digest of the 
Report drawn up by Commissary Hennion on the Royalist 
plots, which attributes tv M. Dérouléde and otbers a planned 
conspiracy against the Republic, which was to have broken 
out just before the end of the Dreyfus trial. He reckoned, 


it is stated, on the support of the soldiery, and had secured | 


the complicity of General de Négrier. Three brigades, each 
under achief sworn to secrecy, were to bave held Paris, and 
marched upon the Elysée, and General Hervé was to have 
been made Governor of Paris. It all looks dreamy nonsense to 
M. de Blowitz and to Englishmen, but our readers will note that 
the officers accused are the officers whom General de Galliffet 
has remored from Paris; that M. Déroulédeis still under prose- 





. ree WS 
cution before the Senate sitting as a High C : 
Government intend to ask leave to oe — pct 
implicated who happen to be Deputies or Senators, That 1 
to invite defeat unless the evidence ig strong. It 6 
rumoured, indeed, that the Chamber, which meets this we ' 
intends to avail itself of this opportunity; but perhaps ra 
result may be a surprise. The Deputies have seen their co 8 
stituents, and the electors on the eve of the Great Exhibitio 
will be hardly willing to upset a Government which ig at . 
strong and moderate. ™ 


Lord Woleeley made a speech in London on Monday which 
contained two or three noteworthy statements. In the first 
place, he admitted fully that the Boer people “are much more 
numerous and powerful than we had anticipated,” a bit of 
frankness for which the Intelligence Department, wil] not 
thank him. It is true, however, for besides the mistake as to 
numbers, in which the whole world shared—except possibly 
Sir Redvers Buller—we do not appear to have been informed 
of the superiority of their artillery. Then Lord Wolseley 
dwelt on the success of Army reformers in obtaining a new 
type of officers, men fall of all the professional learning of 
their day, yet who throw away their lives as freely as of old, 
And lastly, Lord Wolseley praised the officers for their reck- 
less daring. “ They have suffered, but they expected to suffer, 
and ought to suffer,” and for himself he should hope that 
whenever there was war a large proportion of the sufferers 
would be officers. That will sound well in the ears of 
private soldiers, but as the officers did not need it we had 
rather it bad been omitted. They will accept it as an order 
to expose themselves to the bullets, which they are too ready 
to do already. 


It appears to be believed at Wei-hai-wei that the Japanese 
are arming with a view to an immediate conflict with Russia, 
A correspondent of the Daily Mail writing from thence affirms 
that the Japanese Fleet can deteat the Russian, that thousands 
of Japanese soldiers are being transported to Corea “ dis. 
guised as coolies,” and that the Japanese believe the Russian 
forces in Vladivostock, though numerous, to be composed of 
very poor material. So imminent was war believed to be that 
a British squadron was sent to Wei-hai-wei to watch, a state- 
ment partly confirmed by the Westin :nster Gazette, and probably 
believed by many officers in the Fleet. It is vain to rely on infor- 
mation from a place like Wei-bai-wei, which is probably honey- 
combed, like Gibraltar, with ramonrs from every neighbouring 
port, all represented as unqnestionable facts, but we see much 
evidence to make us believe that Japan intends to play a 


elsewhere, very soon. What we do not see is any urgent 
reason for interference. If Japan cannot be invaded by 
reason of her Fleet, she can take very good care of herself, 
and to offer Russia aid would be impertinent. Let the bear 
and the shark fight their quarrel for themselves, while we 
with America iusist upon the policy of the “open door.” 


Sir M. E. Grant Duff gave a brilliant lecture on Tuesday at 
University College, Gower Street, upon the late Mr. W, 
Bagehot, a man who, dying at fifty-one, died, he thought, 
prematurely, and could not be replaced. We are not sare, 
warmly as the lecturer appreciated his subject, that his 
testimony to his ability was quite adequate. Naturally, being 
a politician, be was most attracted by Mr. Bagehot’s acute 
judgments on his contemporaries—bis saying, for example, 
of Gladstone, that the most remarkable thing about him was 
his guant/ty—and he passed over, if the reports of his lectare 
are accurate, without notice the most separate of his gifts. 
Rarely has any man lived who possessed as detached a mind 
as Walter Bagehot. He was literally incapable of prejadice, 
saw every subject in white light, and therefore constantly said 
and wrote things which seemed to others original, or even 
paradoxical, because they contained in epigrammatic form the 
perfection of sense. His mind always seemed to the writer 
to have kinship witb the mind of Sydney Smith, though the 
one used humour as his instrument and the other incisive 
epigram. He bad, however, on bis own subjects far greater 
breadth and depth of learning, and his book on the British 
Constitution is the work of a statesman as well as‘a philo- 
sopher. Sir M. B. Grant Duff says he is in danger of bemg 
forgotten, but that is, we feel convinced, inaccurate. 
we should say that Mr. Bagehot was one of the very few mes 
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-~—ahcee authority had increased with every year which has 


elapsed since his death. 


The result of the polling at Exeter, which took place 
on Monday, was as follows :—Sir E. Vincent (Unionist), 
4,030; Mr. A. Bright (Radical), 5,371: Unionist majority, 659. 
The polling strength of the constituency is now about 
7500, In 1892 and 1895 the late Member, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was respectively opposed by Mr. A. E. Dunn 
and Mr. A. S. Hogg, and in those years his majorities were 
555 and 494, The election was fought almost solely on the 
question of the policy of the Government in South Africa. 


At Peebles on Friday, November 3rd, Lord Selborne made 
a speech on the war marked not only by moderation and good 
feeling, but by the sense of statesmanship that has been 
apparent in all his utterances in regard to the crisis in the 
Transvaal. Lord Selborne is not the most showy or self- 
assertive of our younger politicians, but in our opinion he is 
distinctly one of the most promising. President Kruger, he de- 
clared, never intended to grant the franchise, as could be shown 
from the fact that he always attached to his Franchise Laws 
impossible conditions. No man in the world, he went on, 
ever profited more by a blunder than President Kruger and 
bis Government had done by the Raid, and the result was 
that when he found the reform question being raised and saw 
himself once more confronted by difficulties of the kind which 
confronted him in 1895, and no Jameson came to hia rescue, 
“he tried to invent a Jameson for himself. 1t was strictly true. 
Just before the Bloemfontein Conference he was startled by 
a telegram from Pretoria of a conspiracy against the State 
with many British officers involved. The British officers 
consisted of seven men, of whom six, he thought, certainly 
the majority, were agents of the Transvaal Police.” We can- 
not find space for any further summary of the speech, but it 
was throughout sound and reasonable. 


We note that the Guardian of Wednesday asserts that the 
Bishops at their meeting next Tuesday wilideal with the problem 
of how to treat those recalcitrant clergymen who have found 
it consistent with their sense of duty to disobey the admoni- 
tions of their Bishops on a matter in regard to which the 
authority of the Bishops is clearly imperative. It bas been 
rumoured that the Bishops will decide to take direct action, 
but we find it difficult to believe that this will be the case. The 
true interests of the Church would be far more likely to be 
served if, instead, the Bishops, by refusing to exercise the right 
of veto, were to allow the aggrieved parishioners to put the law 
in motion. It is essential that the Bishops should avoid any 
action which would have the appearance of being hasty or 
arbitrary, or which should be capable of being called 
oppressive. They should, it seems to us, speak in some 
such terms as the following to the men who, apparently, 
would rather burn incense than support the authority of their 
Metropolitans, and so help to build up a system of Church 
government from within :—‘ Till we had obtained a decision 
on this ceremonial matter from the persons competent to 
decide it—that is, from the Metropolitans—we refused toallow 
the statute law to be put into operation against you. Now, 
however, that the Metropolitans have given their decision, and 
you have defied us and them, we must allow the law to take its 
course.” This seems so obviously the best and safest course 
for the Bishops to take that we cannot doubt that they will 
take it. Among other things, it will have the advantage of 
depriving the recalcitrant extremists of popular sympathy. 
If proceedings are taken under the statute law we sbull see 
the curious spectacle of men who profess to acknowledge no 
lay interference in Church affairs appealing against their 
Bishops and Metropolitans to a secular Tribunal. After 


that, if they are worsted, they will not be able to plead that | 


they are martyrs to conscience. 


Sir William MacCormac, the President of the Royal | 


College uf Surgeons, who has geuerously placed his services 
at the disposal of the military authorities in South Africa, 
sailed from Southampton last Saturday. This is not Sir 
William’s first experience of war, for he acted as surgeon to 
the Anglo-American Ambulance in 1870, and was present at 
the battle of Sedan. The personal sacrifice involved in this 
mission is in keeping with the best traditions of a uoble pro- 
fession, and Sir William MacCormace fully deserved the 





enthusiastic demonstrations of which he was the object at 
Waterloo and Southampton. The splendid example set by 
Sir William MacCormac has been followed by Dr. Makins, 
who accompanies him, and by Mr. Treves, who leaves 
England immediately for the seat of war. It is pleasant to 
think that the highest professional ability will thus be at the 
service of wounded Boers as well as British. 


Lord Charles Beresford, addressing a Conservative demon- 
stration at Whitby on Saturday last, spoke with great candour 
and good sense on the war. After expressing his regret that Dr. 
Jameson and Sir John Willoughby had gone to the front at 
Ladysmith, he said that, “in his opinion, the Raid was, both 
in design and execution, the most contemptible occurrence 
in connection with this country’s history for many a year.” 
“That affair caused our present troubles, because it made the 
Boers arm, and caused them to think they had only to show 
themselves in order to make Britons lay down their arms. 
He hoped the misguided enthusiasm of Dr. Jameson and Sir 
John Willoughby would be corrected, and that they would be 
asked to go to some other place during the fight.” We hope 
that Sir Redvers Buller may act on this suggestion. 





The Z7imcs of Tuesday prints a very curious extract from 
an article written by General Gordon, and published in the 
Army and Navy Gazette the day before Majuba Hill, the 
subject being irregular warfare. After describing the im- 
mense advantages possessed by Irregulars who, like the 
Boers, shoot well, though admitting that their want of disci- 
pline tells against them in time, he continues :—“‘I there- 
fore think that when regular forces enter into a campaign 
under these conditions the former ought to avoid any un- 
necessary haste, for time does not press with them, while 
every day increases the burden on a country without 
resources and unaccustomed to discipline... ... All 
engagements in the field ought, if possible, to be 
avoided except by corps raised from people who in 
their habits resemble those in arms, or else by irregalar 
corps raised for the purpose. The regular forces will 
act as the backbone of the expedition, but the rock and 
cover fighting will be done better by levies of such specially 
raised Irregulars.” Wedo not want to join in the indis- 
criminate hostile criticism which is now being poured on the 
War Office, but we do think that they made a great mistake 
in not accepting practically all the offers to enlist in irregular 
corps made them by the Transvaal refugees. They might 
have had four thousand of these men if they had chosen, and 
they would have proved very useful. Instead, they would only 
tike what they considered the cream. 


We are glad to note that Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., by his 
speech at Wandsworth last Satarday has dissociated himself 
from those Irish National Members whose violent Anglo- 
phobia is so effectively rebuked by Sir Arthur Arnold in 
Thursday’s 7ives. Mr. O'Connor, after referring to the 
reverse at Ladysmith as an unfortunate accident, and noting 
how the foreign Press had been compelled to admire the 
intelligent tranquillity with which England has heard of the 
disaster, went on to say that this tranquillity of spirit was 
largely due to the fact that Britons were free men, accustomed 
to full and frank discussion, for which they found the model 
in the Imperial Parliament. “Let every Englishman re- 
member in this hour,” concluded Mr. O’Connor, “ when Irish 
gallantry in Natal bas proved how capable Irishmen are of 
fighting for the Empire, that England wight have a hun- 
dred thousand such soldiers instead of ten thousand if she 
would sympathise with the national aspirations of the sister 
isle.’ We do not agree with Mr. O'Connor on this point, but 
| it is pleasant to find a Nutivualist speaking on the war witb- 
out a trace of Schadcunjreude, and in terms to which any 
| English Home-ruler might bonestly and cordially subscribe. 





It was officially announced on Friday that a fresh infantry 
division and a siege-train are to be mobilised. This does not 
mean, we take it, that another ten thousand men are to be 
despatched to South Africa, but merely that another division 
is to be placed at the instant call of Sir Redvers Buller 
should he find that ke requires it. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2j) were on Friday 1033. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 


T the present moment the most ‘impor‘ant problem 
of the war is how to relieve Ladysmith. It is not of 
course the only problem, for the defeat of the Boer 
armies in the field, their destruction as fighting forces, and 
the occupation of Bloemfontein, Pretoria, and Johannes- 
burg are as much as ever the ultimate and essential aims 
before the British Government and nation. But in order 
that these aims can be accomplished, and therefore prior 
to them, there is a military necessity in the shape of the 
relief of Ladysmith. Kimberley and Mafeking may be left 
to the fate of war, and their relief must not interfere with 
the prosecution of our main designs, but the force at. 
Ladysmith is too large and important to make it right to 
run unnecessary risks in that direction. In a _ word, 
Ladysmith must be relieved, and our force there secured 
from danger, before anything else is attempted. Now 
there are two ways of doing this. To begin with, we can 
form a new army at Estcourt, and when we have got, say, 
some fifteen or twenty thousand men there and plenty of 
supplies we can march to the relief of Ladysmith, and, 
assisted of course by a simultaneous movement from 
Ladysmith, take the Boers between two fires. The other 
plan is to relieve Ladysmith by what Carlyle in his 
“Frederick the Great” cally treading on the dragon’s 
tail in order to bring his head round. If we concentrate 
an army of fifty thousand men on the frontier of the 
Orange Free State, say near De Aar Junction, and then 
proceed to march on Bloemfontein, the Free State Boers, 
if not, indeed, the bulk of the Transvaal Buers also, must 
at once rush back from Ladysmith to meet and repel the 
invader. They cannot afford to see their base and the 
best part of their country in the hands of the enemy, 
especially as an unchecked advance in force into the Free 
State would certainly raise the siege of Kimberley and 
probably of Mafeking, and thus quite conceivably allow 
the forces relieved to raid into the Transvaal and even 
threaten Pretoria. 

As to the question which of these plans for relieving 
Ladysmith, the direct or the indirect, would be the 
quicker and better, it is very difficult for any one here, 
and without official information, to form a positive 
opinion. Probably one would be about as quick as the 
other. No doubt we could get an effective force somewhat 
quicker to Estcourt than we could to the Orange River 
frontier, Lut then the Boers would have to retire from 
Ladysmith ear!:er in the event of a threat of invasion 
across the Orauge River. If Ladysmith is relieved vid 
Estcourt and Colenso, the Boers would wait till the 
attack was actually delivered. It would, ia fact, take 
them as long to get from Ladysmith to the frontier at 
Bethulie or Aliwal North, as it would take us to get our 
troops from the transports at East London and Port Eliza- 
beth to the Orange River. This being so, most strategists, 
official and amateur, will, no doubt, prim facie, incline to 
an indirect relief as the more certain of the two, and as 
likely to give the Boers more trouble and difficulty in the 
way of marching and transport, and also as the plan 
better calculated to have a good political effect in the 
Colony. We agree that if our soldiers are to obey the 
obvious and text-book strategy they will adopt the plan 
of indirect relief. It is, in fact, the obvious thing to 
do,—the thing which will occur at once to anybody who 
has ever turned bis attention to the art of war. In spite of 
that, however, we cannot help thinking that under present 
circumstances the better plan for us will be not to obey 
“the ordinary rules of strategy,” but instead to relieve 
Ladysmith by a direct march uud attack from Estcourt. 
Our reasons can be stated shortly. The object of this 
war, alike from a military and a political point of view, is 
to destroy the fighting power of the Boers. We want, as 
it were, to dismount their military machine, and put it 
permauently out of gear. If we can succeed in doing 
this we shall have won the game, and shall be relieved 
of all dread of having to run up and down the Free State 
and the Transvaal encountering independent Boer com- 
mandos, and evgaging in a guerilla war on a large scale. 
But it is obvious that if we relieve Ladysmith indirectly, 
and if the Boers, or rather the bulk of them, withdraw frum 
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the investment of Ladysmith, leaving only a force sufficient 
to check and harass our troops in an advance throngh 
the passes that lead to the high veldt, the guerilla war 
will have begun. The war will be continued guerilla 
fashion in Natal, and a great new guerilla war will be 
organised and begun in face of our advance across tha 
Orange River. If, on the other hand, we advance from 
Estcourt, the Boers will hardly be able to resist the tempta. 
tion to fight a general action,—the very thing we desire, To 
put the matter in another way. The Boers are at present 
swarming at Ladysmith. Our game is to do nothing to 
disperse the swarm without fighting, but to destroy the 
swarm hy a big battle. No doubt the Boers ought to, 
and could, disperse before an advance from Estcourt ; 
but we venture to think that this would be more than 
even General Joubert. one of the canniest of men, could 
endure to do until he had been defeated. He could not, 
that is, unless his flank were threatened and he were in 
serious danger of being cut off from bis best line of retreat, 
abandon bis position and-his great guns at Ladysmith, 
Therefore, it seems to us that the advance by Estcourt is the 
wiser because it offers us the better chance of meeting the 
Boer army in force and in the mass, and not as a number 
of dispersed forces. But though we find these very 
cogent reasons for thinking that between two otherwise 
fairly equal plans of relief the balance inclines to the 
direct plan, we are quite aware that there may yet be an 
insuperable objection. It is quite possible that soldiers 
who know the ground may declare that the country 
is too difficult for an operation of the kind we propose, 
and that when the united army had relieved Lady. 
smith and smashed the Boers it would be unable safely 
or easily to get through ‘the passes of the Drakensberg. 
Of course, if there are really physical objections of 
this kind, they dominate the situation ; but we do not 
feel at all prepared to admit them offhand, for it seems 
to us that what man has done man can do, and that if 
the Boers could come in by Van Reenen’s Pass and by 
Laings Nek, we can go out that way. 


All these matters, however, lie on the lap of Sir Redvers 
Buller, and we may feel confident that he will decide 
them wisely and well. If we thought that it were possible 
that public opinion here could in any way disturb or 
interfere with his judgment we should not have written 
as we have written, fur we do not hold with twitching 
the driver’s elbow, even if the twitcher, has in fact bit 
upon a good theory. Fortunately, Sir Redvers Buller 
is not only out ot reach of public opinion, but also 
the last man who would pay any attention to it when it 
was contrary to bis own views. If he has elected for the 
indirect relief of Ladysmith ten thousand newspaper- 
leaders would not make him alter his decision, That 
being so, there is no reason why the matter should not be 
discussed. If, after all, the indirect plan is adopted, our 
readers will be able to judge of some of the reasons which 
may have induced a departure from what at first sight 
seem the obvious rules of strategy. 





THE VISIT OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

7 E do not quite understand why there is any doubt 
as to the reception of the German Emperor in 

All Englishmen feel themselves honoured 


\ 


this country. 
by big guests, even if they foresee possible lawsuits with 
them, and there is nothing in the character or position of 


this one to modify the general impulse. William II. is 
by birth a member of our own Royal house, being the 
son of the Queen’s daughter, and though he once passed 
a grave affront on us, he is understood to have seen bis 
error of judgment and to be anxious to explain it away. 
It would take a Mr. Gladstone to do that, but still the 
wish to do it is equivalent to an apology, and the English are 
neither vindictive nor forgetful of the broad truth that 
the business of a foreign Sovereign is to do the best he 
can for his own country without thinking too much of the 
feelings of any other. He hasa right to a lng Navy, eveu 
if we have to go to the expense of additional squadrons, 
just as his people have a right to undersell us throughout 
the world if they can. To the Emperor’s person there 1s 
no animosity whatever. He is the only Sovereign in the 
world, except the Queen, against whose private character 
no one has ever had a word to say, and though we all 
think he governs too much, that is acknowledged to be 
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he affair of bis own people rather than of ours. If 
heres like to be ruled by a Person rather than a Parlia- 


ment they have a right to be so ruled. Indeed, if the 
wbole truth is to be spoken, the English, who always watch 
the Continent somewhat as spectators in a box watch a 
drama on the stage, would feel if the Emperor disap- 
peared as if a great deal of interest had gone out of 
the play. Being that rare character, a man on a throne 
with a ray of genius 10 him, he adds to the world-drama 
an exciting element of the unexpected. Their feeling, 
therefore, at any time, though too critical to be enthusiastic, 
would always be friendly, and just now their grind quality 
of political sense, which makes up for so many deficiencies, 
uts them on the Emperor’s side. His agents all assert 
that his Majesty visits England solely in order to show his 
for her aged Sovereign, who is also his own 
rogenitor, and that statement is doubtless true; but 
then there follows from that one important political con- 
sequence. If the Emperor intended to join in any of the 
intrigues and plots against Great Britain of which the 
Continent is full, he would not pay a friendly visit just 
now in order to conceal his intentions. Duplicity of that 
kind is pot in his character, or within the rules of diplo- 
macy, and that for a very obvious reason. The Sovereigns 
wish their personal acts, their courtesies, and their 
ceremonious rebukes to retain their significance, and if 
these are proved to be meaningless they will be disre- 
garded. But if William II. is not joining in the 
intrigues, but on the contrary is as friendly to Great 
Britain as the interests of his country will allow him to 
be—which is, we take it, the attitude intended to be 
indicated by his visit—the intrigues are all baffled before 
they are mature. The Emperor for diplomatic purposes 
is Central Europe, and neither France nor Russia, nor 
both combined, will challenge the greatest of maritime 
Powers with Central Europe looking on. The risk 
would be too great, the probable ultimate guiin too small. 
If the two Fleets were destroyed, Germany could attack 
France or Russia at points which neither could defend, 
and so weaken either or both for the defence of the 
points at which the land attack would be delivered. 
Russia would be cut off from her possessions in the Far 
East, and France would lose not. only all hold, but all 
possibility of future hold upon her vast North African 
dominion, where, it must not be forgotten. she is still 
holding a wolf by the ears. No such risk will be run, we 
may be sure, without a coalition of all Europe, and it is 
clear from the Emperor’s visit that he has no intention 
of allowing such a coalition to be formed. He prefers to 
go on with his colonial schemes, and perceives that, at 
least .until his new fleet is actually “in being,” the 
friendship of Great Britain is the condition without 
which they cannot be successfully carried out. The 
most official journals in Germany are hinting this pretty 
plainly, but in truth no hints are required. It is the 
obvious interest of Germany, while seeking to found 
colovies, not to quarrel with Great Britain, and until 
she quarrels the bitterness of other Powers, or even 
their projects, do not matter greatly. If those pro- 
jects do not directly threaten us, as, for example, 
an invasion of Siam or Thibet might do, we can, with 
Central Europe passive, stand aside and watch; or if 
they do threaten us, we can resist them just as well as if 
We were not at war in South Africa. All we should ask 
of Germany in such a case is benevolent neutrality, and it 
Is precisely this benevolent neutrality which the English 
people conceive to be foreshadowed in, the Emperor's visit. 
There is, therefore, no manner of doubt as to his Majesty’s 
reception. There would not have been even bad circum- 
stances been different, Englishmen regarding all who visit 
them as during the visit guests, to be treated as they would 
wish to be treated were they guests themselves ; but in this 
instince the dictates of cool judgment exactly coincide with 
those of self-respect. We have nothing to ask of the 
Emperor except that degree of friendliness of which the 
visit itself is a pledge, and as that is assured he is sure 
of a pleasant, as well as a courteous, welcome. He need 
bot confine himself to Windsor or Sandringhaw. He 
may visit London if be pleases without a day’s prepara- 
tion, and be amazed only by the vastness of tbe multitude 
which, in gratifying its natural curiosity, will pay him 
respect. 
We record: the present situation as regards Germany 


respect 
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with the more pleasure beciuse we perceive clearly that 
the economic struggle, which never ceases, or while popula- 
tion increases can cease, tends to beget a bitterness 
between the two nations—unreasonable bitterness, for 
competition is inherent in industry as in commerce—and 
because we can foresee.complications in the future which 
make quarrels at this juncture highly inexp2dient. There 
may come, probably there will come, a day when the 
European Powers drawing closer to each other in Asia and 
Atrica, and becoming therefore more suspicious of each 
other’s designs, both America and Great Britain may aban- 
don their present proud isolation, and not only recognise 
their own common interest in each other’s wellbeing, but 
be willing, in order to secure peace throughout the world, 
to make their alliance wider. still, till its effects are felt for 
good not only beyond all seas, but on the Continent of 
Europe. They will then look round for an ally, and the 
most natural one would be Central Europe, which is ruled 
by men springing from the same race as their own 
peoples, using the same family of languages, desiring like 
them an industrial civilisation, and following social ideals 
which, except as regards the organisation of national forces, 
are substantially the same. The Slavas yet rejects all offers 
of permanent amity, his statesmen believing themselves 
equal to their own destiny; and the Frenchman never 
sympathises heartily with any people but his own, his real 
object being their greatness, which involves as a postulate 
their loneliness; and the only great race remaining is the 
Teuton. Itis to him, if any one, that the English-speaking 
peoples must, if they need aid to insist on peace through- 
out the world, ultimately offer the privilege of their 
alliance, and any quarrel the memory of which embittered 
the Germans would increase seriously the obstacles in the 
way. That may seem to some of our readers only a dream, 
and we freely admit that statesmen must take shorter 
views and act as the exigencies of the hour dictate; but 
the less responsible historian may be pardoned if, with so 
grand a vista in full sight, he welcomes any incident, even 
a ceremonial one, which renders any dispute less probable 
between almost inevitable allies, 





THE CLERGY AND SOCIAL INFLUUNCE. 


WRITER in the New York Nation has been in- 

quiring how far the American estimate of ministers 
of religion has altered during the last fifty or sixty years, 
and to what causes such change as has taken place in it 
is to be attributed. He begins by a picture—we cannot 
but think a rather imaginative picture—of a golden age 
which has passed away. “ Within the memory of men 
now living,” he says, ‘‘the position of the winister was 
oue of peculiar social distinction.” If the minister of 
that day was what the writer in the Nation describes him, 
we can well believe that “the respect and reverence in 
which he was held was practically universal.” Seldom, 
indeed, has there been a “Justre so intense” as that 
which surrounded “the winister” some two generations 
back. ‘‘Of sound learning and scrupulous morality, and 
with a profound sense of duty and obligation, he led, by 
sheer intellectual and spiritual force, the thought. of the 
community and largely directed’ its activities.” He 
was apparently always speaking, and every word he 
uttered was ‘“deferentially received.” He was not 
allowed to remain in obscurity, however much his modesty 
may bave led him to wish it. On the contrary, he was 
expected to “ bring to the solution of political or ec nomic 
problems his weaith of knowledge, judgment, and experi- 
ence.” The contrast presented by the minister of to-day is 
certainly striking. ‘‘ Among educated people, none of the 
so-called learned professions is beld in so slight esteem.” 
The minister’s “cure functions” have been reduced “ to 
near the vanishing point.” His counsel is rarely sought, 
his sermons ou political subjects make little impression, 
the reforms he suggests are apt to be visionary and im- 
practicable, “If there be a particularly. specious political 
or economic fad rampant in the community, be is very 
likely to get entangled in it.” We must say, however, 
that he seems to possess one great merit,—he knows his 
own limitations. ‘ He rarely attends a caucus, never 
appears in a party convention save to open the proceed- 
ings with prayer, and often neglects to vote until person- 
ally solicited to do so.” Considering the estimation in 


which he would be held if he did attend caucuses, this 
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abstinence on his part seems to us both wise and natural. 
The writer in the Nation is evidently not of this opinion. 
He tinds fault with the minister of to-day because, being 
‘a titular leader of men and a professional instructor in 
righteousness,” he is “ much inclined to keep aloof from 
every-day affairs.” Is it any wonder that he should be of 
this mind when be has so little encouragement to take 
part in them? To tell a clergyman that he is “not a 
welcome member of sovial clubs, or altogether at ease in a 
circle of business men,” is a pretty plain hiat that he had 
better absent himself from both. 

The Nation is inclined to attribute this melancholy 
change to the defects of clerical education. It is mainly 
compounded of Greek, Hebrew, dogmatic theology, Church 
history, and homiletics, consequently “the victims of such 
a mistaken process go forth to their work destitute 
of sound intellectual equipment and trained habit of 
thought.” Surely this criticism is a little unreasonable. 
From the point of view of intellectual discipline there 
might be a very much worse list of compulsory subjects 
than this. They may be badly taught or imperfectly 
mastered, but in themselves there is not much to be said 
against them. The omission of Latin seems strange, but 
Greek bas not usually been considered a bad instrument 
of mental training, while dogmatic theology is a good 
school of accuracy in thought and language, and there is 
a great deal of human nature in ecclesiastical history. 
Even if the education were wore faulty than it is, the 
Nation would still have to explain how it happens that 
the very same education produces such different results in 
two examples divided by not more than half a century. 
In 1849 ministers learned Greek, dogmatic theology, and 
Church history, and the result was a “wealth of know- 
ledge, judgment, and experience.” In 1899 young 
ministers equally learn Greek, dogmatic theology, and 
Church history, and the result is “ exaggerated notions of 
their professional importance, and an almost incurable 
obliquity of social vision.” From the same fountain 
come sweet waters and bitter. How did the old minister 
come by his ‘“‘sheer intellectual and spiritual force”? By 
what process was he fitted for “the solution of political 
or economic problems”? What was the origin of 
his “sound learning and scrupulous morality,” his 
“profound sense of duty and obligation”? He is 
destitute of all these things now, says the Nation, 
because the curriculum of most theological schools 
is “admirably devised to fit men for life as it is not.” 
This might be a quite adequate explanation, but for the 
fact that fifty or sixty years ago this very same curricu- 
Jum was equally well devised to fit men for life as it is. 
We know, of course, that an education which may be 
complete at one period may be very incomplete at another. 
New wants need new provisions to meet them. But an 
incomplete education is not for that reason a bad one. 
In so far as it was good once it will probably be good 
always. Still, there are some ministers, however, who 
rise above the disadvantages of education. To this sad 
picture of clerical failure there are exceptions. The 
improvement has come, it seems, from the immense 
demands which a great city parish now makes upon the 
man who is at the head of it. Such a parish has “ its 
social, educational, industrial, recreative, medical, and 
business sides” ; “ ouly a minister of large administrative 
capacities, social presence, and tact and skill in dealing 
with men, can guide successfully so great an undertaking.” 
And these qualities, wherever they are found, will “ give 
to their possessor distinction and power.” But this con- 
clusion does not carry us very far. It is tantamount to 
saying that very exceptional powers of mind will always 
win recognition. The Nation’s description of a minister 
might equally weil apply to the chairman of a great 
railway, or the heads of twenty other similar concerns. If, 
therefore, this is the only road by which a minister can 
find ‘his way back to a place of honour and influence in 
the community akin to that which his predecessors of long 
ago enjoyed,” the number who travel it will be very small. 
It. is or little use to complain that the clergy exercise no 
social influence if they are told in the same breath that 
they must be men of exceptional capacity before they can 
exercise it. 

And yet, unsatisfactory as the answer of the Natton to 
its own inquiry may seem, we are inclined to think that 
no other can be given. It is the man, not the profession, 
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that confers influence. If any one asks whether the cl 
in England hold a less ora more important social po it : 
in the “nineties ” than they held, say, in the « ‘eec -" 
we suspect that the auswer must be, “ That depends a 
the clergyman.” He occupies the social position to which 
his qualifications entitle him. No doubt among ri 
qualifications must be reckoned his external circumstan oT 
—his health and bis purse. Social influence ust be 
exercised in society, and to play his part in society well 4 
nau must ordinarily have a fair constitution aud a fair 
income. But, assuming that he has these, the amount of 
his influence will be determined by his character anq 
attainments. It is an obvious commonplace, but it 
is the only observation that the subject admits of 
Nobody thinks of inquiring whether doctors or law. 
yers exercise social influence. When they do, it ig 
not because they are doctors or lawyers, but because 
they are men of a particular type. Even in countrics 
where the clergy have been in most esteem for the 
spiritual powers attributed to them, the supposed posses. 
sion of these powers has not given them social influence 
A great French lady has no doubt as to the power of the 
village curé to consecrate the wafer or to give her absolu. 
tion, but the moment that these acts have been performed 
the curé takes rank in her mind with the peasant family 
from which he has sprung. Nowhere, perhaps, is the 
social influence of the clergy less than among the parochial 
clergy of Russia, and yet the Russian and Roman Churches 
attribute the same supernatural powers to their priests, 
Nor do we believe that an attempt on the part of a 
minister to “tit his parishioners for the life that now is 
as well as for that which is to come,” and to regard his 
Church “as a centre and source of social regeneration and 
inspiration in which the bodies and minds of men receive 
attention as well as their souls,” will have the effect that 
the Nation expects. If the minister making the attempt 
is a man of exceptional capacity, he will exercise a corre- 
sponding influence, but if he is not, he will probably find 
that those who wish their bodies and minds to receive 
attention will look elsewhere for what they want. A great 
actor may have social influence, but a clergyman with no 
special gifts in that direction might spend every spare 
moment on the amateur stave and be thought at the last, 
as at the first, to have wholly mistaken his vocation. Au 
education directed to develop the “social, educational, 
industrial, recreative, medical, and business sides ” of the 
future clergyman will, where the average man is the 
subject of it, end in giving him a smattering of all trades 
and a mastery of none. That is not the road to a 
position of peculiar social distinction.” 





THE JAPANESE RUMOURS. 

W* do not suppose that the sensational rumours about 

Japan which were published in the Dar/y Mai! 
of Tuesday, and to a certain limited extent confirmed by 
some information which has reached the Wesfnunster 
Gazette, are to be taken literally. Japan, with so many 
ships still en route cr building, can hardly be ready for a 
war with Russia, and Russia may easily be strengthening 
herself at Vladivostock and Port Arthur rather with a 
view to future defence than to meet immediate emer- 
gencies. It is, however, certain that the Russians in 
Pekin watch Japanese movements with keen suspicion, 
and avoid present conflicts over ascendency in Corea, and, 
therefore, it is more than probable that war will break out 
between Japan and Russia in the near future. In view of 
that probability we wish to say a word as to the way 10 
which that contingency may affect ourselves. No one who 
knows anything of the Japanese, their mingled vanity and 
keen sense of honour, their desire to expand their territory 
and their increasing necessity for such expansion, can 
doubt that they will avenge themselves on Russia for 
arresting their progress after the Chinese War whenever 
they consider such vengeance reasonably safe. They are 
a very patient people, with a power of concealing their 
ultimate plans in which they are only rivalled by the 
Boers, and they have been silent for many years, but 
their time of “reasonable safety” is rapidly arriving. 
The Mikado’s advisers, like our own, govern an island- 
Empire; they have, like our own, great confidence in their 
Fleet, and they may think that once that Fleet is copra 
in Japanese waters, as it nearly is already, the hour-0 
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action will have arrived. On land, on the other hand, 
everything urges them to speed. They see Russia 
strengthening herself on the frontier of Corea, they hear 
every month of a further transport of stores, they per- 
ceive that her engineers, though perplexed by the un- 
expected magnitude of some obstacles, are urging 
forward the Trans-Asiatic Railway, and they have 
no means of further enlarging their own military 
resources. ‘Tbey have, like the Boers, been silently 
accumulating stores of ammunition, aud once masters 
in their own waters, they can transport to the main- 
land a very powerful army. That army may not be 
able to face Russian troops—on the subject of Japanese 
ability to resist white army there is absolutely no 
eridence—but the Japanese think it is able, and their 
actions will be guided by the thoughts of Tokio, 
and not of either Petersburg or London. The 
prize to be obtained is very large, nothing less 
than the whole of Corea for themselves and virtual 
ascendency in China, while if the Ileet can really pro- 
tect Japan from invasion, as appears most probable, the 
risk is only the sacrifice of an army which the conscrip- 
tion would replace. Japanese statesmen are not very 
sensitive about human life, and are not assured of the 
martial superiority of the white races, while they probably 
underrate the stubbornness of Russians in all that relates 
to the expansion of their Eastern dominion. We conceive 
it, therefore, to be eminently probable that the Japanese 
will force a war on Russia, probably by some step assert- 
ing permanent rights of dominion in Corea, and that the 
step will be taken sooner than is commonly imagined in 
Europe. A menace addressed by Russia either to Ger- 
many, Britain, or America would be an admirable oppor- 
tunity, and the Japanese may not wait even for that, but 
choose their time, on a consideration of their own and 
Russian resources, without regard to European complica- 
tions. 


If such a contingency should occur, what should be 
our own policy ? We think we should remain absolutely 
passive. It would be impossible in the present state of 
British opinion for us to aid Russia, and we can sce no 
reason for aiding Japan, which, as a victorious State, 
would dominate China, and pursue a course certain sooner 
or later to bring her into conflict with the Western 
Powers. The friends of Japan may argue as they like, 
and extol the ‘ gentleness ” of her vivacious people, but 
we may rely on it a strong Mongolia would not be 
European either in ideas or aspirations, and would covet 
islands like the Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra, and even 
Australia, where her over-numerous children would have 
room to breathe. We can see no reason whatever for 
supposing that we should prefer Japanese to Russians as 
rulers in Corea or Manchuria, while we can see strong 
reason to believe that the Japanese, who need more 
wealth and are rapidly becoming manufacturers, would 
greatly like for those manufacturers a monopoly of the 
almost limitless Chinese market. A strong Mongolia 
might prove entirely hostile to our interests, both com- 
mercial and political, while to obtain it we should have 
to take the tremendous step of breaking up the solidarité 
of the white peoples, and announcing that the pacification 
of the world through European control was no longer 
part of our policy, and that we should fight for our own 
hands alone, even at the cost of giving the coloured and 
non-Christian peoples an ascendency over Christian white 
men. We do not believe that our people, in spite of their 
incurable distrust of Russia, would support such a policy, 
which, almost to begin with, would cost us the friendship 
of America. The Americans may find themselves on com- 
mercial grounds opposed to the Russians, or even anxious 
that they should receive a check, but their policy of pro- 
hibiting an7z immigration of coloured men forbids them 
to become allies of the Japanese, or to help in securing 
to them ascendency in the East. It seems to us that our 
policy in the Far East is to ally ourselves closely with the 
Americans, who have now got a territorial foothold there, 
to insist jointly that Chinese ports shall not be shut to 
our commerce, and then to let the nations concerned fight 
it out as they please, for half a centugy if need be. We 
would keep a strong fleet on the coast to guard against 
untoward eventualities, but we would not intervene in 
such @ war with one gun, one soldier, or one loan. 
Russia, we know, is safe from all but a check, and Japan 





can take care of herself very well, or if she cannot she is 
no ward of ours. 

If there is one thing we dread more than Little Eag. 
landism, it is lest the advocates of expansiou with whom 
we so often sympathise should lose their sense of modera- 
tion. We English, if we have all the virtues in Scripture, 
cannot undertake the government of the whole world. 
We have not the force for it. We are adding province 
after province to our dominion, sometimes as if we were 
driven on by another will than our own, till we lie 
athwart the path of the whole active world except 
America, and may be called on to send armies to all 
the points of the compass at one and the same time. 
It is almost au accident that we have not to wage a 
second war against the Khalifa simultaneously with 
that against the Boers, and if a caprice seized Menelek, 
or the Ameer died—he is not in danger, but has gout 
throughout his originally powerful frame—we might 
find ourselves compelled not only to call out the 
Reserves, but to mobilise the whole Militia. We have 
not digested half our recent African conquests, or even 
completed means of communication with the interior, 
while half Kurope is looking at us scarcely able to resist 
the temptation of springing at our throats. And yet 
there is a party among us, numbering many influential 
men, which never rests from advocating grand projects of 
interference in China. Now we are to drive back Russia 
in Manchuria, which we have literally not the physical 
power to do; then we are to encourage Japan to do it for 
us, with the probable result of war with at least two 
Powers; and, again, we are to reinvigorate the Chinese 
Army through British officers, which, as a regenerated 
Army must be paid to the day, means assuming 
the full government and internal administration of 
all China. We could not do it all through our own 
soldiers, even if we attracted more men by double 
wages, and we always find that advocates of such 
immoderate proposals end by proposing a conscrip- 
tion. If we know our countrymen, they will not get a 
conscription, except for the defence of these islands from 
invasion, whatever happens, and in asking for one they 
wholly mistake the genius of the people, and the ideals 
which induce them to seek empire and be proud of it. 
The English will not accept empire at that price, and if 
they desire to avoid it they will do well to confine their 
wishes in China to such as can be secured through the 
action of the Fleet alone. We greatly doubt whether 
British rule, with its wide liberties and reluctance to 
inflict death, would be good for Chinamen, but even if it 
were we have not the force to maintain it, and should 
limit ourselves to securing genuine freedom of trade. 
With the aid of America we can secure that, and there- 
with we had better rest. content. If we must, en passant, 
wage a maritime war with Russia—the necessity of which 
we cannot see—so be it, but in no case would we assist 
a Mongolian State to defeat a white one, or to annex the 
limitless potential resources of the Chinese Empire. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR ARMY. 


“iR} WOLFE BARRY in his letter to Wednesday’s 
b Times raises a question which has been in many 
men’s minds during the last few days,—the question 
whether our Army is equal to the national needs. He 
asserts that, from the military point of view, we are 
trading with insufficient capital, and he suggests that we 
ought to add at once an extra hundred thousand 
men to the British Army. Without endorsing this 
specific proposal, we are of opinion that Sir Wolfe 
Barry has raised a most important problem, and that, 
there is need for a very careful stocktaking in the 
military department. Again, we agree with him that 
the problem should be tackled not merely by the Govern- 
ment and the soldiers, but by the outside public, and 
especially by business men with clear heads and a fixed 
determination to force the nation to consider the Army 
in the light of our Imperial responsibilities and of the 
animosities and jealousies created by our world-wide 
Empire. For this purpose nothing could be better than 
the formation of a League cr Committee—call it what you 
will—of civilians who, without attempting to dictate to 
the soldiers in regard to their own special business, should 
strive to educate public opinion in regard to our military 
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requirements. Pending, however, action of that kind, 
it is by no means out of place for the Press to 
discuss the lessons taught by the war and by the 
" despatch of the army corps to South Africa, That events 
have shown that our military strength is not great enough 
for our needs must, we hold, be taken for granted. The 
problem is,—what is the best way of increasing it with 
the least pecuniary sacrifice to the nation ? 

The notion of recourse to conscription we may dis- 
miss at once as contrary to our habits and _ bistorical 
development. What we might do at a supreme crisis we 
need not consider, for our desire is to discuss ways and 
means for preventing the occurrence of that supreme 
crisis. Our Army serves two needs. It acts as an 
Imperial police in India and elsewhere, and it is required 
to protect these islands, we will not say from invasion— 


for that we entirely agree is the work of the Fleet—but. 


from that dread of invasion which, human nature being 
what it is, could not but do incalculable harm were these 
islands ever denuded of troops. Noone could accept more 
fully than we do that the Fleet must be so large and so 
strong as to make it impossible for any invader to land, 
but it would be ridiculous to press this theory till nothing 
but a corporal’s guard remained in Great Britain. There 
is, besides this objection on the ground of the moral 
effect in England, another that is worth considering. We 
do not want to tempt the Continental Powers to make 
even an unsuccessful attempt to invade England. But if 
we entirely denuded England of troops the tempta- 
tion to try to throw seventy or eighty thousand men 
on to our coasts would be almost irresistible. It is 
just as well not to give our neighbours any excuse 
for making the attempt. We may take it, then, that 
we shall always need to keep a considerable military 
force in an efficient condition within these islands. 
But to grant this is not to assert that the only way to 
increase our Army is to add to the strength of the 
regular regiments. We are inclined to think that we 
have already reached the limit of recruiting as regards 
men *ho desire to lead a life of adventure abroad, and 
chiefly in tropical places, which is the normal destiny of 
a British regiment. This being so, it seems to us that 
what we should do is to organise the stay-at-home portions 
of our military force in such a way that we shall be able 
to release a larger number of the troops whose primary 
business is the policing of the Empire. We would accom- 
plish this in the following ways:—(1) To begin with, 
we would increase the efficiency of the Militia, and bring 
it up to its full strength, and we would do this, not by 
a ballot, but by increasing the bounty offered to Militia- 
men; (2) next we would make the Yeomanry less an 
affair of smart uniforms, and give it more the character 
of irregular horse; (3) more important, however, even 
than improving the Militia is, toour mind, the devising of 
a plan for utilising the services of that large portion of the 
population which already knows its drill and understands 
how to use a rifle. Our plan for doing this is to form a 
special Territorial Army. At present there are every year 
a very large number of men in full vigour, some of them 
only thirty-five years old or so, who are passing out of 
the Reserve and losing all touch with soldiering. To every 
Army man who had finished his time in‘ »e Reserve, to 
every man passing out of the Militia Res rve, to every 
man who bad finished his Militia engagement, and also 
to every man who had finished his service in a police 
force and was not more than forty-five years of age, 
and to every man who had been for five consecutive 
years an effivient in a Volunteer force and was not 
more than forty-five, the Government should ‘make the 
following offer:—‘If you will enrol yourself on the 
list of the Territorial Army you shall receive an annual 
bounty of £2, and at the age of sixty, if you have not 
failed to carry out your military obligations, you shall 
have a pension of 10s. a week till death. Your military 
obligations shall be (a) liability to be called out for the 
defence of Great Britain or Ireland according to your 


residence, but in no case to be sent out of these islands; } 


(5) putting in an appearance every quarter at the military 
depot nearest to your place of residence; (c) firing a 
specified number of rounds at rifle practice during the 
year; (d) going through such military exercises on six 
days in the year as shall be arranged by the military 
authorities [7.e., drills on Saturday afternoons in summer ].’ 


aca 
Of course this is a very rough scheme, but we believe that 
in some such way as this a most useful reservoir of forea 
would be formed,—a force which would not be used to fill 
up the regular battalions like the present Reserves, but 
would be split up into battalions of its own. As each 
man would be attached to the depot, armoury, or centra 
nearest his home, and as he would be accustomed to go there 
four times a year to get his 10s. and to do his rifle practice 
the work of mobilisation would be easy and rapid. Such 
men would not, perbaps, make smart regiments on parade, 
but unless we are greatly mistaken they would be ex. 
tremely formidable for lining hedgerows and hillsides, 
(4) Next we would introduce a new spirit into the 
Valunteer force. The attempt to turn them into imitation 
Line regiments where the man never thinks, but merely 
moves at the officer’s words like a little wheel in a 
machine, should be abandoned. The Volunteers should 
be treated as what they are,—namely, civilians with arms 
in their hands and plenty of pluck in their hearts. The 
attempt to make them look and feel like Regulars should 
be given up, but they should be taught above everything 
else to shoot. The chief test of Volunteer efficiency 
should be good shooting. For the rest, their organisation 
should be that of an irregular force. Except for just 
learning the simplest drill, they should be trained to 
rely each man on himself; the principal duty of the 
officers being to act as inspiriting guides and to keep 
supplies of food and fresh ammunition in the field. 
In fact, a Volunteer battalion should model itself on 
a Boer commando, rather than on a British regiment. 
(5) Lastly, we should very greatly increase the field 
and horse artillery of the British Army, both for foreign 
and home use. At present we have a smaller proportion 
of guus to infantry than other armies. In future we 
ought to have the largest and most efficient force of 
regular and highly trained artillery in the world. Our 
artillery force should be so large that even if we had 
sent a very largé number of batteries abroad we should 
have enough at home to stiffen a force of Militia, Terri- 
torial Army, and Volunteers half a million strong, besides 
providing for the artillery force required to co-operate 
with the nucleus of Regulars who, of course, would always 
remain in the islands. Practically we cannot have too 
much mobile artillery. We do not say this because: we 
have been run away with by the artillery idea owing to the 
efliciency shown by that arm in the present war. We are 
fully aware that artillery has its limitations. We insist, 
however, on the need of a superabundance of artillery 
because it is a force which cannot be improvised, and also 
because it is the only force in which an army without the 
conscription can hope to rival one which has got the con- 
scription. A nation which relies on Volunteers can prac- 
tically have as large a force of artillery as a nation in 
which military service is universal, 

We shall be told, no doubt, that these ideas are crude 
and ill-digested, and that they are so in detail we are quite 
prepared to believe. At the same time, we contend that in 
the end the nation will carry out our two chief ideas, which 
are (1) to create a Territorial Army for defence out of the 
great reservoir of drilled men of all ages who are to be 
found in the country ; (2) to copy to some extent the 
tactics of the Boers—as is suggested by a very interesting 
letter in another column —and to utilise our fine Volunteers, 
not as sham Regulars, but as true Irregulars,—sharp- 
shooters who are not afraid of running back at the proper 
moment, who would be able to spread over the face of the 
country before an invading enemy, and who would check his 
advance at every ridge of down, every hedge, every bink, 
every ditch. We have not mountains like the Boers, but we 
have our labyrinths of enclosed fields, and bebind these our 
men might learn to fight as effectively as if they were rocks 
and kopjes. Given that these two things are done and 
that we make our artillery the most numerous and effective 
in the world, the bulk of our regular Army may be quite 
safely left to its essential duties of Imperial police. 








CAN TASTE BE TAUGHTP 


+» Pagure ROSEBERY, it seems clear from the address 
which he delivered in Edinburgh on Friday week, 


thinks it can. His idea appears to be that if a man will study 
enough specimens of art, or read enough well-written books, 








or hear enough good music, he will in the end feel a dislike 
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for inferior or bad productions, which is equivalent to taste. 
They will jar, as we understand him, upon an acquired 
instinct, the product of continued habit. We suppose that 
as regards a great number of cases that is true, but the state- 
ment requires some very large reserves.: The new sense, for 
it ia new sense, cannot be produced except in natures which 
have a capacity for its production. The seed will not grow 
in stony ground.’ The thirty or forty thousand aristocratic 
families of Attica who constitute what, when we are talking 
of art, we call the Greek people, dwelling in a singularly 
favourable climate amid works of surpassing loveliness, 
probably developed a general power of criticising works of 
art which led in its tarn to their improvement, until they 
reached what may be called, without much exaggeration, 
absolute perfection. Certainly as regards sculpture and 
literature, possibly as regards painting and music, habit Had 
developed taste until it had become a sixth sense, an inherent 
faculty of the mind. This quality, moreover, endured until 
it helped materially to the preservation of the best specimens 
both of art and literature, which have accordingly survived 
through the ages causes which ought long since to have 
destroyed them. The power to create them died away before 
the power of enjoyment, though that at last died too. Some- 
thing of the same faculty survives among the citizens, as 
distinguished from the peasantry, of Italy, they being still 
able tosay from a long babitude of critical jadgment whether 
a picture or a statue is good or bad with almost unfailing 
accuracy. There is, however, no proof that the slaves of Athens 
had as much taste as their masters, which on Lord Rosebery’s 
hypothesis they ought to have had, while there is evidence 
that the power of appreciation, even among the upper class, 
which ought to have improved, died almost completely away. 
We know that they were charmed with, and preserved, 
inferior works of art, while their taste in literature became 
almost hopelessly debased. How could that be if their 
faculty of taste was in truth developed by the custom of 
living among beautiful things, and reading beautiful 
thoughts couched in exquisite language? Surely the historic 
facts suggest that while taste may be cultivated by study, 
and especially by extended, or, as Lord Rosebery culls it, 
“voracious,” study, it is originally in individuals, or in races, 
a gift akin to the gift of expression, failing which no 
cultivation will produce much result. We all know this to 
be trne of music, no cultivation enabling a man without an 
ear to acquire true musical taste, and, indeed, we all affirm 
it when we speak of the “flowering time” of the genius of a 
people. If the study of fine work generates taste in all men, 
taste should remain and improve while the work survives. 
Yet, by the admission of all historians, artists, and critics, it 
does not. Norace has shown through its long history less 
taste in architecture, or sculpture, or literature than the 
Arab, yet there were a few generations during which the 
Arabs produced in the first-named of those arts buildings 
which are unrivalled in their excellence. Those who bailt 
them did not derive their exquisite taste from education, 
while those who for ages gazed upon them lost, so far as we 
can judge from their subsequent work, the fineness of their 
uppreciation. We do not quite understand, either, why, if 
habitude is the cause of taste, sculpture should ever have been 
hideons among a handsome race, which is the undoubted fact 
among Hindoos, or why entire races dwelling among scenes 
of glorious beauty should have been entirely deficient in taste 
as regards scenery. Yet there is little doubt that the 
Romans thought all mountain scenery detestable, and that 
the Swiss and our own Highlanders, though they are 


passionately fond of their own land, appreciate its 
charms mainly because of their attraction for the 
foreigner. Thousands in Enurope study every year the 


masterpieces of Greek literature, but if we say that 
hundreds appreciate them, or that tens can accurately 
differentiate their appreciation, we are guilty of exaggeration. 
The eye can only see what it brings the power of seeing, and 
even the jadgment of literature is to a large extent instinc- 
tive. Nearly all Englishmen are familiar with the language 
of Scripture, yet to how many is the marvellous beauty of its 
poetical passages clearly visible? Not even is that faculty 
given to all the clergy, who have precisely the custom of 
studying Scripture “voraciously ” of which Lord Rosebery 
speaks, or they could not by possibility read so abominably 
as many of them do. Take as a crucial test the practice of 

















reading aloud, and note how vast is the difference among men 
and women equally educated and familiar with the words 
they read. The reading of one will be a repetition, boring 
the audience to death, while that of another is a highly 
critical exposition. The latter bas taste; the former, with 
equal opportunities, has none. That arises from a difference 
in powers of “rendering”? It does not, or we have failed to 
make our meaning clear. To one no doubt is given a voice 
not given to another, or a power of using it m #n attractive 
way, but there is a faculty besides that. The reading of one 
is a critical essay, that of another a mere reading. Just 
listen to Canon Ainger reading Dickens, and compare it with 
the reading of any other master of elocution, and you will 
know once for all precisely our intent. 

How, then, are critics to be made, or jadges either of 
literature or art, so that the mass of opinion may be 
accurately guided? Critics are not to be made any more 
than poets, though both may need culture, and the power of 
judging, though it may be developed, is originally a gift. Some- 
times it dies away in a whole people. A populace in Athens 
applanded the “ Prometheus” of Adschylas, but in Constanti- 
nople how many scholiasts much more educated and as familiar 
with the words as the Athenians were could estimate their 
surpassing beauty? Was it Parr or Porson who “knew as 
much Greek as a Greek cobbler”? What we can do with 
art and literature is to cultivate those—not the majority— 
who have the gift of accurate appreciation until, as they will 
agree together in opinion, the multitude can take guidance 
from them as it takes it from experts on all other subjects. 
If the experts are competent, the multitude will gain enough 
power of discrimination to use the treasures before them ; but 
if they are not, they will not. “ Voracious reading” will 
possibly give to a few the power of disliking the detest- 
able which Lord Rosebery seems to think the essential con- 
dition of true criticism; but the majority will gain so much 
of that power as is usefal much quicker and more certainly 
by depending upon the experts, who, indeed, through the 
ages have settled what are the great statues, or buildings, or 
books of the world. The writer, though himself intensely 
sympathising with Lord Rosebery’s “ voraciousness,” yentures 
to doubt if that habit is the best foundation for accurate 
taste. He would prefer that the teacher selected a few, very 
few, admirable examples for the pupil’s intense and repeated 
study, explained with all the clearness at his disposal why 


those examples were excellent, and left him to think out the . 


rest for himself, with results which would be precisely pro. 
portioned, not to the merit of the tutor’s teaching, but to the 
pupil’s natural gift of discrimination. Or, rather, to that 
gift as modified, and, so to speak, qualitated—we want 
the participle as well as the adjective—by a thousand cir- 
cumstances with which the power of criticism has nothing 
to do. No teaching will enable a Frenchman cordi- 
ally to admire Shakespeare, or to doubt that Racine is 
among the greatest poets of mankind. Something forms 
literary taste, at all events, which is not voracity of reading 
either of books, as Lord Rosebery advises, or of. elegant 
extracts, as he says in his speech that Mr. Augustine Birrell 
recommended. The something, we take it, is the response 
which the reader or the listener finds in literature to the self- 
generated emotions of bis own heart or the reflections of his 
own brain. Teach as they will, read as much as they will, 
and still songs of battle will be different to the Englishman 
and the Bengalee, and the Asiatic will he stirred to ecstasy 
of devotion by what to the European is just words. The 
old woman who said, “ None of your gaudy colours for me; 
I’m for plain red and yaller,” was by anticipation answering 
Lord Rosebery. No two races enjoy thoroughly the sume 
kind of humour, and there are people—we have known 
many—who, though familiar to weariness with the most 
perfect comedies, are only really delighted with broad farce, 
Teach most women for ever, and they will see nothing in 
Falstaff except a rollicking and most disagreeable boor. 
Taste cannot be taught except to those who have in them 
inherently some faculty of taste. 





A COMETARY COLLISION. 
LTHOUGH astronomy is admitted to be the most fasci- 
nating of the sciences to laymen, a distinction has to be 
drawn among her triumphs. When shepherds watched their 
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flocks by night on the vast Chaldwan plains, and Jaid the 
foundations of astronomy to begnuile their long, idle hours, 
one man was as competent as another to join in their 
diversion,—“ and often a deal more so.” Nowadays, astro- 
nomy, like her sister sciences, is equipped with mechanical 
aids whose very comprehension involves years of preparatory 
study. The story of the discovery of the moons of Mare, 
planetary specks no larger than London, and divided from 
us by thirty millions of miles, which not a hundred men ina 
generation can see, and of the hunting down of Neptune by 
mathematical analysis which still fewer can properly compre- 
hend, must be taken by the man in the street as an act of 
faith. But in compensation astronomy has spectacles which 
we all can enjoy, of which she announces one of the most 
gorgeons for the coming week. It has been said by a social 
philosopher of some repute that a nation’s intelligence is in 
inverse ratio to the amount of money that it spends in pyro- 
technics, Mexico heing his awful example. Whether or not 
we ought to be ashamed of encouraging the brilliant ingenui- 
ties of Mr. Brock, certainly no reproach can be levelled 
against those who sit up through the nights of Tuesday and 
Wednesday next, on the chance of seeing the magnificent 
display of celestial fireworks to which we are treated thrice in 
a century. 


It is many hundreds of years since these November meteors, 
which afford by far the finest of our star-showers, were ob- 
served by mankind. The earliest certain record of them is 
that of the night of terror, 902 A.D., when tbe tyrant Ibrahim 
lay dying in Sicily, and the heavens rained fire in token of 
God’s anger against the murderer of his brothers and children, 
so that his heart was changed and he repented before it 
was too late. There is an earlier Arab account of a 
wonderful night in the year 599 when the stars shot madly 
from their spheres “like a swarm of locusts,” but there is 
some deubt as to whether these were the Leonids which we 
hope to see next week. But scientific attention was first 
called to these beautiful visitants by Humboldt, who was re- 
warded for a sleepless night in South America exactly a cen- 
tury ago by a vision of the Leonid shower raining across the 
heavens in streaks and spangles of fire during four 
hotrs. The previous year two German students had proved 
that meteors were not the earthly exhalations which they had 
up till then been held, by observing their flight from different 
stations, and showing by trigonometry that they were far 
higher up than the air was then believed to exist. The pre- 
mise was wrong, but the conclusion was right. In 1833 the 
Leonid shower came again in such abundance and glory 
that all through America the negroes thought the end 
of the world had come, and country farmers looked 
at the sky next night expecting to see it empty 
of stars. That year astronomers noticed that all the 
meteors seemed to come from a single point—the radiant — 
in the constellation Leo, whence they were named, and our 
knowledge of star-showere may there be said to begin. Some 
who remembered Humboldt’s description of a similar shower 
in November, 1799, hit upon the bappy idea that the phe. 
nomenon was periodic, and predicted its return in thirty- 
three years. Onthbe night of November 15th, 18¢6—for the 
Leonids come nearly a day later on every visit—the expected 
star-shower returned, lending its chief glories this time to 
our moonless and happily unclouded British sky. Ags men 
watched the “thousands upon thousands of momentary lights 
with fiery trails, and of many hues, lighting up the landscape 
and the midnight sky, and spreading often in volleys like 
fans of rockets over the blue vault, and amidst the stars of 
heaven,” few of them guessed the remarkable develop- 
ment in our knowledge of the November meteors which 
was even then preparing. Schiaparelli and Leverrier showed, 
only two months Jater, that the orbit of the Leonids 
wasa huge ellipse stretching out beyond Uranus and touching 
that of the earth at its nearest point tothe sun. The Leonids 
were a huge swarm of tiny bodies—cosmic dust, as they have 
well been called—flying round this orbit ata speed nearly 
double that of the earth, and stringing out so far along it that 
even at this rate the procession takes nearly three years to 
passagiven point. Their advance guard arrived last year. 
and its advent was signalised by the first successful attempt 
to photograph a star-shower and to dodge the clonds by nsing 
stationary balloons for observatories. It is nataral to hope 





that this return of the main swarm may add to oar knowledge 
as much as its two predecessors, althongh, as we shall 
probably pass its centre at noon on Wednesday, the best of 
the show will be Jost to us in England. The movements of 
these meteors cannot, however, be predicted as certainly as 
those of the planets, and we may hope that Dr. Johnstone 
Stoney is right in fixing the shower for the small honrs of 
Thursday morning. 

Special interest has been given to this recurrence of tha 
Leonid star-shower by the Austrian Professor Falb’s predic. 
tion that it will be accompanied by a cometary collision with 
the earth. Greenwich, indeed, has thrown cold water on the 
notions of a general conflagration which so sensational g 
prophecy might arouse in those who remember Poe’s mag. 
nificent imagination of the world’s end by a comet. Dr 
Falb’s comet, the Observatory announces, is not due here till 
the middle of Marcb, when we shall be about a hundred 
million miles out of range. But in one sense the melo- 
dramatic Austrian is right enough; it is a cometary collision 
that we are eagerly awaiting next week. At the same time 
thatjthe orbit of the Leonids was being computed in 1866 an 
independent calculator was working out the path of Tempel’s 
comet. The two results were published within a week, andto 
the general amazement they almost coincided. This could 
only mean that there was a physical connection between the 
comet and the meteors. Schiaparelli next proved the same 
connection between the August Perseids—the Tears of St, 
Lawrence—and Swift’s comet. Then astronomers began 
to see that comets were but thick swarms of meteorites, 
and first cousins of the original nebula, whilst meteor. 
showers were the débris of ruined comets. What is go rare 
in astronomy, a specially arranged experimental verification, 
followed hard on the heels of this bold theory. Biela’s 
comet had been seen to break into two pieces and then 
disappear. The earth crossed its former orbit on Novem. 
ber 27th, 1872, when the comet should have been in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood: and that night there was a brilliant 
shower of meteors coming from the direction of Andromeda 
whence the comet should have come, and christened Andro- 
medes on this first appearance: they daly returned, having the 
same period as the defunct comet, in 1892. We now know 
that the Leonid meteors are the disintegrating portions of 
the dying Tempel’s comet, with which in that sense we shall 
collide in a day or two. One day they will be spread ont 
along their orbit, no trace of the comet will be left, and there 
will be a trifling star-shower in the middle of November every 
year in place of a grand display of celestial fireworks thrice in 
acentury. Such is actually the case with the August Perseids. 
This hypothesis enables us to trace the history of the Leonids 
back to the time when they entered our system, which 
Leverrier was bold enongh to date 126 A.D. That was too 
precise: but it is as certain as most things in history that 
some time in the not remote past, probably long after the ap- 
pearance of man upon the earth, a comet came flying out of 
remote space, and passed so near the giant planet Uranus 
that it was captured for good by his attraction, and had to 
change its wild, straight flight into orbital motion round tbe 
sun, Gradually it broke down into a meteor-swarm, until all 
that is left of it is the telescopic comet in which Dr. Falb is 
so interested. It is possible that some of the November 
meteors now and then ron the blazing gauntlet of the 
atmosphere and come to earth, bringing us the cheerfal 
or awful message, as we look at it, that our chemistry 
is the chemistry of the inconceivably remote worlds 
whose light takes ten thonsand years to reach us,—the 
most far-reaching example that we know of the Reign of 
Law. This arouses speculations that there is no room to un- 
fold here. One may just note that the Leonids are far too 
recent to have imported that germ of life which, as Lord 
Kelvin imagines, may thus have reached the cooling earth. 
Yet all the same, we may look at them with respectfal in- 
terest, if the clouds allow us, not as mere fireworks, bat as 
the nearest approach that most of us will ever gee to the 
clashing chaos of which our world was made. 





DECOY ANIMALS. 
MONG the surviving industries of dogs is one dating 
from an age when the observation of animal idiosyn- 
crasies was sharpened by the keenest sense of their valae a8 
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js to wan. The decoyman’s dog is the creature which 
ai a this onique position. There are not more than thirty 
+e A remaining in England, and in these we may assume 
aren are not more than the same number of trained 
- men’s dogs. Consequently, of the animals brought up 
oie once flourishing business, this country does not 
ab more than enongh to supply the ordinary demand for 
eta in the families of a suburban street. The work which 
the dog has to do bas often been described in hooks of sport. 
He appears from behind the screens at the mouth of the 
jittle canal or “ pipe ” leading from the main pool on which the 
docks alight, and rons up along the side of the pipe, jumping 
jn and out from behind the screens. The ducks swim 
after him, “attracted by curiosity,” as the authorities on 
gildfowling say, and the dog, well trained by his master, 
leads the dance up the pipe until the birds are driven 
ander the netting. An article in Country Life of Novem- 
ber 4th, describing one of the two last of the Yorkshire duck 
decors, suggests a more probable explanation of this use of 
the dog, and of the odd attraction which its appearance has 
for the ducks. This particular decoy has preserved appa- 
rently a very primitive tradition of decoy dog training. 
Before being sent out to show itself to the ducks and to 
pop inand out from between the screens, the dog is dressed 
yp like a for. Itis fitted with a fox’s skin and a fox’s brush, 
and then, arrayed as the arch-enemy of all ducks since the 
Creation, it appears at the mouth of the pipe, and the ducks 
follow it as gaily as the rats did the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
It is usnal, by tradition, to use red or liver coloured dogs for 
this work. But the use and practice of the Yorkshire decoy 
shows its origin. It is well known that birds of many kinds 
which can fly will always “mob” a fox, and plovers 
will often “mob” a red dog by mistake. But for 
docks the fox’s presence has a perfect fascination. They 
cannot help watching it when in sight, and when it is 
moving away, as the supposed fox does, up the pipe, they 
swim after it to see where it is going and to take care that it 
does not steal a march on them. 


The decoy ducks which lie out on the lake itself are only 
tamed wild ducks, which the others join from the gregarious 
instinct so strong in birds. The advantage taken of instinct 
in this case is far less ingenious than the original obser- 
vation which suggested the use of the psendo-fox as 
decoy. The knowledge that birds instinctively join other 
birds of the same kind led to the use of the whole race of 
“call birds” employed by bird-catchers and fowlers. Their 
aid is invoked successfully even by amateurs in the every-day 
business of pigeon-keeping. Ifa stray pi geon visits a house 
it generally perches on some part of the roof, whence it takes 
asarvey of the garden, dogs, and other pigeons there. If a 
little corn is scattered on a window-sill where the latter are 
used to be fed, and one of the home birds is thrown up on to 
the roof, it is certain to fly down again to the food, and 
with it comes the visitor, who cannot endure to be 
left alone. If a hawk or falcon is lost, or refases to 
come down from a tree, the loosing of another hawk will 
often bring it again to the lure. Hawks and crows, as well 
as many small birds, seem to entertain « curious spite against 
any of their tribe which seem to be in difficulties. If one is 
taken and pegged down on its back with its feet upwards, 
another bird of the same species is almost certain to descend 
upon it and attack it. This is possibly because it imagines 
that the other bird is offering battle, for if a crow, hawk, or 
owl is fighting on the ground, it generally throws itself on its 
back, so as to present its most easily defended side to the foe. 
It is the means taken by the prisoners in Mr. Rudyard 
Ripling’s story of the Hindoo colony of the living dead to 
catch crows for food, and is practised in England to-day by 
people who wish to catch kestrels. The bird fastened to the 
ground instantly grips the other with its claws, partly to 
defend itself, and partly, perhaps, to obtain a purchase by 
Which it may raise itself from the ground to which it 
adheres in some way qnite incomprehensible to its experi- 
ence, Parrots are taken in this way in Australia, and there 
18 very little donbt that if a tame eagle were used as 
& decoy and “ pegged ont,” without hurting it, on its back on 
the eagle-haunted hills of Spain, others would be canght in 


the same way. One pair of these birds which found their way | 
! would be Mr. Balfonr. 


to the Zoo were actually taken when locked in this curious 
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embrace after a fight upon the ground. The progress fror 
the use of these urconscious instrnments to the training of 
animals to become intelligent workers in the business of 
decoying others into the power of man makes an advance of 
very many steps up the intellectual ladder of animal intel. 
ligence. Yet it is not invariably the creatures credited with 
higher brain-power than others which are so used. On the 
cattle ranches of the great West one of the great difficulties 
of the cowboys is to indace the animals to enter the train 
quietly. They can be rounded up and driven to the siding by 
the ordinary manwavres of the profession, but to induce a mob 
of obstinate bullocks and cows to “ entrain” themselves quietly 
is so difficult that it is not yet understood even in Ireland, and 
the question has caused a good deal of correspondence in the 
papers devoted to the great livestock industry of the island. 
In Texas they manage this by the use of a trained decoy. 
Bullocks are there called “bogeys” for some unexplained 
reason, and the “decoy bogey” is as necessary at a station 
asastationmaster. It leads each lot of cattle into the small 
“loading pen” next the truck which is to be filled, and 
having taken them in, backs ont, stern foremost, at the word 
of command, when down goes the slip rail and the “lot” are 
driven on board. 

It may be that the most intelligent and astonishing of all 
animal collaborators with man in the work of reducing their 
kind to be his servants are now as rare as the decoymen’s 
dogs in England. So little has been heard of the old system 
lately that it is quite possible that it is no longer in use in 
India, and that keddah work has entirely taken its place. 
We allude to the method of capturing single wild male 
elephants by means of trained female decoys. The wild 
elephants were not necessarily savage or outcasts, but were 
usnally pursued when away from the herd. The decoys 
carried coils of rope attached to their necks. Their 
owners rode them till near the scene of action, and 
they were used whether by day or night. Night was pre- 
ferred, for the wild elephant was less suspicious, and was 
easily found by the noise he made when feeding, and by the 
sound of his striking of the grass which he pulled up against 
his forelegs to get rid of the earth which clungtoit. If 
discovered by day the tame animals slipped their riders at 
some distance, and then fed up to the wild one until they 
could approach and caress him. Then they “kept him in 
tow ” while the noosers slipped up and got the rope fastened 
to the decoy’s neck round the leg of the wild one, the decoy 
actually assisting in the operation. Something of the kind is 
done with the half-wild elephants of the King of Siam when 
these are driven up for their annual inspection at Ayuthia. 
It may be asked what is the inducement of animals in cap- 
tivity to take a conscious share in reducing others of their 
species to the same condition. To us it suggests an act of 
treachery, or at least of servile submission. The answer is, 
first, that animals in captivity, as long as they are 
given employment, do not, as a rale, think themselves 
unhappy, or dislike their position. On the contrary, they 
are proud of their association with man, and prefer his com- 
pany almost invariably to that of their own kind, Even 
domestic pigeons, when made pets of, will remain with their 
owners in preference to going with their kind. The more 
intelligent animals become eager to serve, and proud of 
their power to be usefal. Like the negro in “ Peter Simple” 
who hands a stick to the sailor remarking that it will do te 
“keep off de oder dam nigger,” they are pleased to bring 
others of their race into line with themselves, and take a 
pride and interest in working to that end. There are many 
dogs which, if they knew how, would become regular slave- 
drivers to other animals, and none of them have the slightest 
compunction in using al] their facalties to bring them into 
the power of the superior being whom they serve. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
--— <-——- 
LORD ROSEBERY AND THE UNIONISTS. 
(To THE THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—In your reference in the Spectator of November 4th 
to my suggestion that Lord Rosebery might be Foreign Secre- 
tary in a fatare Unionist or “Centre” Administration, you 
say that the choice of the Unionist party for such a position 
Mr. Balfour’s name, of course, 
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occurred to me, but both parties have long judged it necessary 
toexclude the Foreign Sécretary from the House of Commons 
and to restrict the appointment to members of the House of 
Lords. This is due to the absorbing character of the work 
of the Department. It would be physically impossible for 
Mr. Balfour to combine the duties of Foreign Secretary and 
Leader of the House of Commons. I presume, therefore, you 
mean him to go to the House of Lords. Bat this would 
involve the transfer of the leadership of the Commons, when- 
ever the Unionist party was in office, to Mr. Chamberlain, an 
arrangement which would not, I believe, be accepted by the 
Conservative wing of the party. Will you allow me in this 
connection to correct a reference to Mr. Gladstone’s descrip- 
tion of Lord Rosebery as “the most irresponsible of men” 
I find on reference to my authority that the word used was 
not “irresponsible,” but “incalculable.” I do not think, 
however, that I have done Lord Rosebery any injustice, 
because the meaning which Mr. Gladstone applied to the 
word “incalculable” was clearly the meaning I attached to 
the word “ irresponsible.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
London, S.W., November 7th. H. W. MassInauaM. 


[Probably no man could lead the House and also be 
Foreign Secretary; but we do not in the least believe that the 
banishment of the Foreign Secretary from the Commons is a 
necessary arrangement. The duties of the Colonial Oilice 
are, we should imagine, quite as arduous as those of the 
Foreign Office, and yet no one thinks that office should be 
confined to the Peers.—ED. Spectator. | 





LORD ROSEBERY AND IMPERIAL LIBERALISM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As a member of the Eighty Club, of which Lord 
Rosebery bappens by an unfortunate accident to be the 
president, permit me to thank you for your admirable article 
in the Spectator of November 4th on the question of Im- 
perial, Liberalism. When Lord Rosebery was elected a few 
months since as Mr. Gladstone’s successor in the presidency 
of the fighting organisation of the Liberal party, those who 
were opp. sel to his election found themselves compelled by 
the ruling of the chairman at the annual meeting, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, to support a motion for adjournment, 
only effective as protest, which the chairman had already 
declared to be powerless to prevent the election. In spite of 
this fact, the motion was supported by more than one-fourth 
of those present. Moreover, this vo‘e, taken at a meeting in 
London, would baye been much larger proportionately if 
the meeting had been beld in one of our Northern towns, 
where extreme Imperialism is not so rampant as in the 
capital. We opposed Lord Rosebery’s election because 
we held that he was in no true sense an inheritor of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, and that it was not right that our club 
thould be a party to placing on his shoulders a mantle which 
fitted them so ill and almost grotesquely. On the question of 
Home-rule Lord Rosebery had taken up a position which we 
. believed to be contrary to that of our former leader, bat our 
principal contention was that which is so ably expressed in 
your article We held “that there are two essentially 
opposing and antagonistic tendencies at work in the country,” 
and that Lord Rosebery’s attitade with regard to Armenia 
and his speech at the Fashoda crisis had shown that in 
matters of foreign policy he was the inberitor of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy, and not of Mr. Gladstone’s. The cleav- 
age of opinion on the ‘l'ransvaal crisis has largely followed 
the same lines as in the case of Fashoda and Armenia. We 
believe that your view as follows is the true one, and that 
those members of the Opposition who follow Lord Rosebery’s 
lead. on this occasion “will in the end become merely a 
detached group forced by circumstances to support the 
Unionists and to oppose the Opposition.” It is because we 
are convinced that this attempt to build up a policy on “a 
foundation of paradox” must end in disaster both to the 
Opposition and to the nation, and that the principles of Can- 
ning and Gladstone can never be made effective by one whose 
every speech on foreign policy reveals the taint of Beacons- 
field, that we shall continue to oppose any and every attempt 
of Lord Rosebery’s to masquerade in the mantle of Gladstone, 
whether as president of the Eighty Club, or as leader of 
the Liberal party.—I aw, Sir, &&., 
Hrney S. Lunn, XM_D. 
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“FAS EST ET AB HOSTE DOOGERI” 

g ” (To TUE Mega ec “ SPECTATOR.”] 

IR,— Your suggestion. in the Spectator o 
that our Volunteers might “ie oman bey —_- : 
is excellent. There is immense possibility yet in our Vol > 
teers, but at present all the energy is running past the pee 
without turning the mill. England has not, never had 
never will have, save under very temporary deieaaee 
in the Peninsular War, an Army properly so called What 
we call our Army is actually a police force. Its object ts . 
keep peace within the bounds of the Empire. It ig or 
designed, nor is it able, todo more. Wars in th: Transvaal 
Egypt, and North-West India are really police business not 
war. None of them are really against foreign nations: their 
object is to keep the peace within our own ‘borders, "Those 
borders are never extended by conquest nowadays; we are 
never aggressive; and for defence we depend on our Navy 
absolutely and entirely. If we wanted an Army—witha big 
“A”—we could not have one; at least, not what Continentals 
would call an Army. . It would cost us from fifty to one 
hundred millions a year on our present system. And con. 
scription is utterly impossible in England,—at any rate 
until danger is far nearer than I fear to see it in my day. 
Our Army is simply a police force, and never will be able 
to do more than keep order within the Empire. We ought 
never to have a soldier in England itself, except a recruiting 
sergeant. Our defence is in our ships alone, and ever must 
be so. The question of home defence amounts to this. Is it 
conceivabie that a couple of army corps could be landed in 
England? Well, I think it is just within the limits of possi. 
bility: barely so, perhaps, but jast within. To keep English 
soldiers at home capable of dealing with so remotea possi- 
bility is ont of the question. If the thing ever did happen 
it would necessarily happen jast when every available man 
was in India and China and Africa and elsewhere. We have 
three hundred thousand Volunteers, no doubt. But they 
would be of no more use alone and as they now are than three 
hundred thousand sheep. Why? Because we have tried to 
make them into soldiers proper, which was impossible. They 
can never be but a very bad imitation of professional 
soldiery, and therefore quite useless against trained troops, 
But what if they had been trained as Boers, Franc-tireurs, or 
what name you like? What if we had five hundred thousand 
sharpsbooters as good as those Dutch farmers who are just 
now making all of us use expletives while we read our papers? 
Would they not, even if unable to meet these two Continental] 
army corps in the field, be quite able to hold them up till our 
Fleet got possession of the Channel again and cut off their 
communications? It seems to me the Boers may teach us 
something after all. And if we get rid of the notion that we 
have an Army at all, or ever can have one, and can realise that 
our Volanteers ought to be something else than feeble imita- 
tions of Tommy Atkins, this Transvaal rebellion may give us 
a lesson worth noting aud remembering.—I am, Sir, &e., 

— Skendleby Hall, November 7th. W. D. GatnsForb. 





“LEST WE FORGET.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SrecraTor.”) 
Srr,—In view of the possibilities and vicissitudes of warfare, 
is it not a part of true patriotism for us all, both as a nation 
and as individuals, to retain in mind the ever-timely caution 
conveyed in Mr. Kipling’s beautiful poem, “ Recessional,” 
with its refrain, “Lest we forget”? Whilst some of the 
Church leaders have recently taken right action, in appoint 
ing special prayers for those engaged in the perils of conflict, 
yet, on the other hand, amongst the utterances of our states 
men and in the general voice of the public and of the Press, 
there has been to some an ularming absence of that practical 
recognition of national dependence upon divine help, whie 
is a perpetually incumbent duty and a necessity for God's 
blessing. The latter years of this centary have been to 
Britain a time of peace; but not so godly a peace as could be 
desired, in view of the immense amount of drunkenness and 
prostitution amongst the people and the glaring profanation 
of the Sabbath, with its wholesale dedication to amusement, 
in fashionable and influential circles. Forgetfulness, also, of 
these things may tend to bring humiliation or disaster if s 
peace so far godless is being followed by a war accompanied 
by little either of repentance or prayer.—I au, Sir, &e., 
61 The Common, Upper Clapton, NE. W. TALLack. 
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LADYSMITH AND CANNAE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpECTATOR.”) 
Sir,— Without insinuating cow parisons between Ladysmith 
aud Cannae, perbaps the following passage from Livy 
referring to the preliminary skirmishes of Romans und 
Carthaginians before the Second Punic War forms as excel- 
lent 2 comment on the present war as could be found in the 
wbole range of literature :—‘* Hoc principium simul omenque 
belli ut summae rerum prosperum eventum, ita hand sane 
incraentam ancipitisque certaminis victoriam Romanis por- 
tendit."—I am, Sir, &c, CeciL H. 8. WILLSoN, 
St. Andrews, NL. November 6th. 





THE BOER VOLUNTEERS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SpEcraror.”] 

Sin,—The article on this subject in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 4th should be in the hands of every Channel Islander, 
and should be written in letters of gold at the War Otiice. 
The War Office has for some time been seeking to make a 
rigidly military force of the Channel Militias (service obliga- 
tory and unpaid) while absolutely denying them. any field 
artillery but such as has been obsolete for half a lifetime. 
The Channel Militias are the oldest armed forces of the 
Crown, they are honoured with the title of Royal, and have 
won the right to bear the name and date of their last fight 
with the French on their colours. In Jersey the Regiment 
of Militia Artillery and the 3rd Regiment of Militia Infantry 
recently sent four rifle teams to compete with a team of the 
garrison (Gloacesters) ; the garrison team took the place of 
the opponents of ‘Eclipse’! The Queen’s Prize at Bisley 
was, ag you are aware, won this year by a Guernsey man.—! 
am, Sir, &c., Haro. 


[We have been obliged to shorten our correspondent’s 
lotter.—Ep. Spectator. | 





IRELAND AND THE BOER WAR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—The first of Mr. Godley’s excellent verses in the 
Spectator of November 4th voices, I think, the real feeling 
of most of my countrymen at present. Daring the earlier 
half of last week I happened to be travelling through 
County Limerick upon professional work, and had ample 
opportunity of observing the effect that the news of the 
wishap to our forces at Nicholson's Nek had upon the 
peasantry, and also the poorer classes in the city itself. 
There was hardly any one I spoke to upon the subject who 
did not express real sorrow at the disaster. The fact is that 
the “rhetorical praters” and the only newspapers that the 
greater part of the people see have not only carefally con- 
cealed the real issues of the war, but have fostered and 
spread the idea that it is all a gigantic piece of “land- 
grabbing” upon the part of England. In the course of a 
talk with my car-driver, I said: “Do you know that out 
there a man of your religion would not be permitted to hold 
the meanest post under their Government, whereas the British 
Government that you pretend to bate throws open all her 
appointments freely to men of your belief!” The reply was: 
“Now, do you tell me that, your honour! Faix, it’s news 
tome. They must be a rale crew of naygurs, after all !”—I 





am, Sir, &c., C. 8. 
“BEGINNINGS” AND “ENDINGS” IN BRITISH 
WARS. 

(To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—The following quotations may be of interest at the 
present juncture :— 


“For, though no nation is more rawand undisciplined than the 
English st their first coming over, yet a little time makes them 
brave soldiers, excellent officers, and wise counsellors.”—Philippe 
de Commines, Book IV., chap. 5. ; 


“An English army never was nor will be fit for service till they 
have been out of their own island long enough to accustom them 
to military duty.”—Scott, “ Anne of Geierste:n,” chap. 25. (Prob- 
ably suggested by the Commines passage.) 

“Est ist iiberhaupt Englischer Art an jeden Krieg mit 
bediichtigem ‘Zaudern heranzugehen und in der Kriegsverwal- 
tung weder an Priizision noch an Schnelligkeit Uberfluss zu 
haben—wir haben diess. auch in der Gegenwart gesehen und 
sehen es tiiglich ; doch wird nur eine viéllige Unbekanntschatt 
mit den Enslischen Dingen d raus einen Schluss auf Abnahme 





der Kraft und des Ehrgeizes dieses gewaltiges Volkes machen, 
da die Erscheinung dieselbe wie vor bundert und zwei hundert 
Jihren ist. Auch damals waren die Englinder die letzten beim 
‘nfange aber auch die letzten beim Ende jedes Krieges.”—Von 
Sybel, “ Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon,” p. 37. 

Finally, there is the analogy of the other great race of 
Ewmpire-builders:—“ Ea fato qnuodam data nobis sors est ut 
magois omnibas bellis victi vicerimus,”"—Livy XXVI., 41.— 
I am, Sir, &¢, W. T. ARNOLD. 





POLITICAL PROPHECY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPecTATOR.”) 
Str,—An old man came down from the side of the Echtge 
Hills the other day, and asked me what news there was of the 
war, and if the Boers were winning. ‘ For,” he said— 


“There will be plague and famine soon; it is to come in the 
next century, and it’s likely this war with the Boers is the 
heginning of it. For it was prophesied that it would be when 
there is a Queen over England that her fall will come. And when 
‘the Queen is bet, the Orangemen will come from the bottom of 
the North and kill all before them, and then there will be long 
nights and bloody blankets, and where the fighting is, will be 
called ‘ Rinne Muice Duibhe,—that is, the Valley of the Black 
Pig. But when the war comes as far as Kilchreest, a priest 
will put on his stole and lift up his hands three times and read 
from his book, and that will weaken them fora while. And from 
Kilehreest, where the blessed bush is, to Turloughmore, there 
won't be much fighting, for that is Gleanna Columbcil, the 
Valley of Columbkil. I know this will come true, for I beard 
many prophecies long ago, and they came true after. There 
ws a prophecy that men would come marching from the Mass 
as if they were going to battle, and I saw them do that myself, 
with their hurling-sticks to their shoulders, in the time 
of the Land League. And it was prophesied there would be 
wooden carriages without horses running through Ireland, and 
that came true with the railways. And Pastorini prophesied 
that the four corners of the cornfield would catch fire first, and 
then in the middle. And about thirty years ago, but I’m not 
sure of the date, I noticed there were four small wars going 
on in different parts of the world,—that was the four corners. 
And I think now it’s the middle of the field is going to catch 
fire. Some great thing happens every two thousand years, such 
as the deluge, or the birth of our Lord, so when I heard of this 
war with the Boers I thought it was likely the beginning of the 
big war, and that the Queen is likely to be bet by them, and that 
was what St. John the Apostle meant when he said that a star 
would fall from heaven.” 

The prophesy of the great final battle in the Valley of the 
Black Pig is found in all parts of Ireland. It is understood 
that this battle will be the final rout of the enemies of 
“Treland. The “Orangemen” may be taken to mean some 
unknown force coming from the mysterious Nortb. The 
prophecy has often pointed to the end of this century, and 
is probably alluded to in an old Irish verse which has been 
translated :— 
“ When the Lion shall lose his strength, 
And the bracket thistle begin to pine, 
The Harp shall sound sweet, sweet. at length 

Between the eight and the nine.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., AUGUSTA GREGORY. 


Coole Park, Co. Galway, November 7th. 





NON-COMBATANTS (?) IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty who made 
such a keen inspection of the naval depots at Sheerness and 
Chatham, on the occasion of their annual visit to these ports, 
can hardly have failed to notice the splendid contingent of 
engineering ratings—consisting of nearly four hundred 
engine-room artificers and over one thousand stokers—who 
are still classed as “non-combatants” (sic) of our British 
Navy, but who were not one whit behind their gallant 
brethren in blue, either in appearance, in physique, or in 
smartness of action and drill. It must surely have occurred 
to Mr. Goschen what a practical commentary they afforded 
upon his quarter-centary-old remarks anent the engineering 
branch of the Navy and his advocated necessity for its 
reorganisation upon combatant lines. Nor can the occasion 
have failed to impress upon his colleagues the value of these 
men—who have done so much to make our modern Navy 
what it is—in the calculation of available material for naval 
contingents, on occasions other than those of twenty-one knots 
under steam. Ifthe consideration of the twenty-five thousand 
officers and men of the engineering department, as an 
integral part in the composition of a h»mogeneous and 
fighting Navy—rather than as members of “an alien pro- 





fession in the Service, but not of it”—be the outcome of their 
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Lordships’ visits, they will have provoked a keen spirit of 
emulation and esprit de corps in a branch of the Navy, too 
long snubbed and neglected, which cannot but add to the 
credit of the Service and the strength of the country.—I am, 
Sir, &., x. 





THE RECENT MOBILISATION. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
S1r,—The following extract from a letter written by the 
Quartermaster of a Regimental DepSt may be of interest :-— 
“The Reservists turned up in a most marvellous way. Out of 
over 1,400 men, 13 only were unacounted for (they were snpposed 
to be at sea) and only about 3 per cent were found medically unfit 
for service. Not more than 30 had been out of work; all othere 
most respectably dressed, and appearing to have left good situa- 
tions. The work has been great, but owing to a good system 
there has been no confusion. I clothed and equipped 1,300 men 
between 8.302a.m, on thie 17th and 2.80 p.m. on the 18th, and we 
had practically completed mobilisation on that evening, all men 
having been despatched to their battalions. I don’t think the 
Germans could have beaten this.” 


We may re-echo the last sentence, and ask those “ M.P.’s” in 
search of an advertisement and others who recently attacked 
the whole Army system by reviving the exploded fallacies of 
thirty years ago, to take note. I may add that the regiments 
referred to in the letter quoted were composed almost ex- 
clusively of Londoners.—I am, Sir, &e., Lewis Burier. 


Altwood House, Maidenhead, Novemier 2nd. 





PERIL OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 

(To THE EnITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—I beg you to grant me space for a few words in reply 
to Mr. W. Ward’s not very courteous reference to me in his 
letter on “ The Peril of the Roman Church ” in the Spectator 
of October 28th. Much as French Clericals have disgraced 
themselves with respect to the Dreyfus case, I never said 
they were bad men, doing evil intentionally. But the private 
virtues or vices of French priests and Bishops are matters 
utterly beside the present question. Some persons, and 
apparently Mr. Ward amongst them, have absurdly supposed 
me to affirm that the Pope ought to have interposed in the 
the judgment of Captain Dreyfos,—as to his guilt or inno- 
cence. I said nothing of the kind. I declared, and still 
declare, that his silence has been ‘‘appalling,” in that he did 
not rebuke the infamous utterances of the religious Press, 
or seek to recall to men’s minds those elementary principles 
of justice the gross violation of which has shocked fair- 
minded men throughout the world. My complaint has been 
but too sadly jostified through the praise recently lavished 
by the Civiltd Cattolica on Canon Delassns’s atrocious book. 
Thereby the Roman Jesuits have involved Canon Delassus, 
the Archbisbop of Cambray, their own Society, and the 
Roman Curia in like condemnation. Mr. W. Ward ventures 
to refer to the Galileo case, and seeks to deride my occasional 
references thereto during the last fifteen years. No doubt 
Mr. Ward, and the other Ultramontane upholders of the 
Curia, would much like that matter to be forgotten. But 
most assuredly it will never be so till authority at Rome 
bas acknowledged its guilt and done public penance for it. 
The case of Galileo is one which deserves to be repeatedly 
brought forward becanse it absolutely demonstrates that the 
Roman Congregations of the Inquisition and the Index have 
blundered even in matters deemed to be within their special 
competence, and are therefore unworthy of that submission 
which is claimed for them by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority. Tbey have shown their impotence with respect to 
Scripture interpretation and their contempt for scientific 
trath, on which depend the life, health, and happiness of 
civilised mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE 


St. Groner Mivarr. 
Savile Club, November 2rd. 


[We are glad to see Mr. Mivart put the trne point in regard 
to the Roman Church and the Dreyfus case. No reasonable 
person ever expected or desired that Rome should make itself 
the judge of the innocence or guilt of Captain Dreyfus; but 
it conld and ought to have condemned the methods and 
inspiration of the Anti-Dreyfos and Anti-Semite campaign. 
If it could condemn boycotting and the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
gurely the Vatican conld have enjoined moderation and a 
epirit consonant with Christianity on those who clamonred 





for a new St. Bartholomew, and spoke of the Jews as the 
were spoken of in the Clerical Press.—Ep. Spectator. ] . 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
SiR,—As one who ucted in the capacity of Assistant. 
Commissioner to the Royal Commiesion on Labour and 
who thoroughly investigated the «ottage accommodation of 
one Union in each of siz counties, I demur to the conclusions 
you derive from the evidence of a writur in the Daily News 
as toa dearth of cottages in the raral districts of England 
generally. That writer’s remarks appear to have been besed 
upon two or three instances of insufficient cottage accommo. 
dation, which are really exceptions to the general rule, In 
consequence of the great decrease in the rural population 
there were empty cottages in the great majority of the 
parisbes that 1 visited, and other Assistant-Commissionera 
found the like state of affairs common in other parts of 
England. Empty cottages were especially nomerons on 
farms or in other isolated situations. These dwellings were 
built to afford accommodation to men working on the farms, 
so that there would be no considerable distance to walk to 
aud from the place of working. Brt the women, if not the 
men, very commonly objected to the loneliness and incon. 
venience of living away from a village, and | heard of numerous 
instances of excellent cottages, with large gardens, on farms, 
at extremely low rents, being deserted in favour of hovels, 
with little or no gardens, and at doubled rents, in village 
streets, Examples are to be found in most, or all, counties of 
parishes or hamlets insufficiently supplied with cottages, so 
that some men have to live a mile or two miles from the farms 
on which they work; but these are exceptions to the general 
rule of superfluity rather than insufficiency of cottages. As 
to the condition of cottages in country districts, it varies from 
that of dwellings locally styled ‘little palaces” to that of 
hovels which are a disgrace to their owners. Almost without 
exception, however, it was found by all the Assistant-Com- 
missioners that the cottages on the great estates were vastly 
superior to those in the open villages. Very little cottage 
building has been done since agriculture was reduced to an 
almost rninous condition in this country, and very little is 
likely to be done so long as the representatives of townspeople 
in Parliament oppose everything that is proposed for the 
benefit of the agricultural industry, however equitable it may 
be.—I am, Sir, X&c., OBSERVER. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The snggestion in your interesting article in the 
Spectator of November 4th on the needs of a more economical 
form of cottage, leads me to suggest that we may learn some- 
thing from our predecessors, for it is a well-known fact that 
when in the early days of the Roman Empire the need arose 
for buildings on a great scale they developed a method of 
building which required the least amount of skilled labour, 
so that during the next three hundred years they were able, 
in all parts of the world under their sway, to erect buildings 
greater and more numerous than ever the world has known 
to be erected in the like period. The success of their method 
consisted in a complete mastery of the essentials of a 
hydranlic cement, and the organisation of unskilled Jabour 
under skilled direction. We have in Portland cement 
achieved a like cement. Contrary to other building 
materials, it every day becomes less in cost, but as yet 
no successfal application of its qualities has been attained 
in small buildings. For this the model and other by-laws 
are to « certain extent responsible; they practically ignore 
the advantages of hydraulic cement; walls bnilt of the 
poorest lime and of the highest standard of hydraulic 
mortar are to them alike, and required to be of like thick- 
ness. In the Roman manner of building, permanent skeleton 
centres on which the fabric was gradually built up formed a 
part of their system; the like is fonnd in England in the 
clay danbings and wattlework of the early cottages. In 
America framed skeleton buildings of iron have been largely 
adopted for the tall buildings to be found there. It appears 
to me that in this system lies the future of a less costly 
building of cottages. Instead of the oak framing resting on 
the gronnd of the primitive cottage, a light frame of metal, 
snfficient to form a skeleton, might be supplied completely 
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‘tied from 8 factory, and delivered on the spot, for which 
the motor-car gives increased facilities ; and on that skeleton, 
by little more ‘than unskilled labour, walls and roofs of con- 
crete, terra-cotta, or other suitable material might be applied, 
wbich would result in a building of a more permanent and 
Jess costly character than a fabric of perishable bricks and 
jor lime, laboriously put together by skilled labour on the 
spot. It is evident that in such a structure thinner walls 
gould suffice, and to meet this the by-laws require recon- 
sideration —-I am, Sir, &c., 
CHaeies J. Feravson, FS.A. 

i Elm Park Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 





A BIRD STORY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—That hardy reprobate, the house sparrow, has so seldom 
a good word said fo~ him that when he behaves as a gentle- 
man should, it is perhaps worth noting. Fuaute de mieur, we 
have cultivated his acquaintance for the last five or six years, 
and shared the household loaf with him, yet never till yester- 
day did we receive the mark of confidence to which we felt 
entitled, when a belated sparrow tapped at the kitchen 
window for his supper and ate it from the hand of the lady 
who presides over the bread-basket, affectionately tapping 
ber finger with his beak ere he retired to his hole in the ivy. 
Last year we had a bird who always appeared on the break- 
fast-table and made straight for the butter-dish, ate a 
moathfal, and then flew to the sideboard fora bit of bread 
from the loaf. Should you care to insert this little ‘‘ bird 
note,” I venture to offer it for the amusement of your 
readers.—-I am, Sir, &c., CuarRLoTTse Bain. 
October bth. 





ANIMAL DEFENSIVE TACTICS. 
[To THE EDITOR oY THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sin-—I have been much interested in your ertract 
in the Spectator of September 9th from Dr. Woods 
Hatchinson’s article in the Contemporary Review, on horses 
and wolves. In my days of Indian service I remember 
hearing a similar account of encounters between a tiger and 
a herd of wild buffaloes. 1 was told that when a buffalo herd 
spied, or scented, an approaching tiger, they formed a ring, 
tailsinwards. If the tiger sprang, he was received upon the 
horned forehead of the nearest buffalo,—not upon the horns, 
for these curve kackwards over the shoulders and are in- 
capable of goring. But if the tiger evaded the blow of the 
solid forehead, and fastened his claws in the comparatively 
insensitive hamp, the buffalo, and all the rest of the herd, 
would face to the right-about, and butt the assailant to death, 
I do not give this statement as of my own knowledge, but it 
was told me by officers who had served in Assam, and in the 
teraiof the North-West Provinces, and in other places where 
herds of wild buffaloes were to be found in proximity to the 
haunts of tigers. As I know you are interested in stories of 
animal instinct, I place this statement at your disposal.—I 
am, Sir, &c., An Otp INDIAN CIVILIAN, 





KEENNESS OF SCENT IN DOGS. 

[To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “F.R.S.,” in the Spectator of 
October 21st, hopes that some of your readers may be able 
to give other instances of the sensory powers of dogs. Here 
is one. A man was ont shooting with his pointer,a very 
clever animal, when it pointed in front of a dead lamb: it 
had been dead for some days. The man was indignant that 
his clever dog should actually point at carrion. He soon 
found, however, that his dog was not such a fool as he sup- 
posed; just beyond the carrion the birds rose. The dog had 
detected the faint game scent through the strong carrion 
scent—I am, Sir, &c., 


10 Burns Avenue, Nottingham. W. F. Hereert. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I think the most remarkable instance 1 know of this 
faculty was that exhibited by a fox-terrier which accom- 


I was conversing with the keeper in his private room, I heard 
a scratching at the door, and on opening it in walked my 
fox-terrier! He had successfully traced me throngh the 
following obstacles :—(1) A swing-door entering from Parlia- 
ment Square, and a vestibule; (2) a swing-door entering the 
Hall of the Parliament House; (3) a swing-door at the top 
of the Advocates’ Library stairs; (4) the descent of the 
stairs and discovery of the Keeper’s private room. The dog 
had crossed the Hall of the Parliament House, which wae 
then crowded with counsel and agents, and bad tracked me 
down the library steps in a surprisingly short space of time. 
—Il am, Sir, &e., RatpH RicwarRDson, 
Cationside House, Melrose, N.B., October 22nd. 





THE HISTORIAN OF BATTLES. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—I have never seen any allusion in any review of King- 
lake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea,” not even in the interesting 
one in the Spectator of November 4th, to the secret of the 
cbarm of the style, at any rate in those parts of the work 
which describe battle. Vol. V., Cabinet Edition, which deals 
with Balaclava, is one long series of hexameters or portions 
of herameters. To take one of many: “The firm-seated 
rider with arm uplifted and stiff could hardly be ranked 
with the living.” (Vol. V., p. 221.) It is this peculiarity which 
makes this work so singularly pleasant for reading out loud, 
nor need one wonder at this point of style, for Kinglake him- 
self in “ Kothen” tells us (p. 50, Cabinet Edition): “The 
most humble and pious among women was yet so proud a 
mother that she could teach her first-born son no Watts’s 
hymn—no collects for the day; she could teach him in 
earliest childhood no less than this,—to find a home in his 
saddle and to love old Homer and all that Homer sang.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Radley College, Abingdon. E. Bryanp. 





JOHN MURRAY FORBES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF TRE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—Having jast Jandedin England, I found in the Spectator 
of October 28th an interesting article on the Life of my 
cousin, Mr. John Marray Forbes, May I call your attention 
to a statement not quite verified by reference to the book ? 
Towards the end of the article the writer remarks: “ Finding 
that his colleagues on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Board were at once directors and constructors, after 
pointing out to them the impropriety of their position, he 
appealed to the shareholders and the Board was overtarned.” 
If any one will look at pp. 214-16, Vol. IL, he will find that 
Mrs, Hughesis very careful not tosay wat railroad the above 
quotation refers to. She simply writes :—‘ At one time he 
was faced by a dilemma of this description, partly due, as he 
felt, to his own want of careful inspection of the business 
methods of his fellow-directorsin a rai/road company. These 
directors thought it allowable to be interested in the con- 
struction company of a branch railroad then building,” &c., &e. 
(p. 216, Vol. IL.)—Iam, Sir, &, AN OLD ScBscRIBER. 








POETRY. 
—@—— 
JOHN’S WAY. 
J. Bow. hes got his faults, maybe; 
There's furrin chaps es good es he, 
An’ some thet’s wuss, ’twixt yon an’ me, 
Whatever folk may say; 
He’s glad tu tread a peacefal track 
Till others hits him faust, ker-smack! 
An’ then he’!l turn tu hit ’em back, 
Fer thet’s John’s way ! 


Et’s true he likes tu strnt aroun’ 
An’ go paradin’ up an’ down 
With all the rabble in the town 
A-shoutin’ out “ Hooray!” 
He'll boast afore a fight is won, 
But, when the little job's begun, 





panied me to the door of the Parliament House, Edinburgh. 
I left him ontside in the street as I wished to see the Keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library. Jadge my sarprise when, whilst ; 





He don’t leave off until it’s dong, 
Fer thet’s John’s way! 
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» “T know thet I’m a man of worth,” 

Ses Jobn, “an.” great an’ good by birth; 

I'll lick the biggest foe on earth 

Es dares me tu the fray!” 
Such blusterin’ mayn’t be highly-bred, 
But, all the same, be goes ahead 
An’ does exactly what he said, 
Fer thet’s John’s way ! 






Jobn Hes a foolish trait or so, 

He’s vain, he’s nuisy, yet we know 

He hes a lion heart, although 
He tries so bard ter bray ; 

There’s some, they’re foolish critters too, 

Thet brags uv what they dursn’t do; 

J. B—he meks iis boasts come true, 
Fer thet’s John’s way! 


An’, after all, he might be wuss. 
He ain’t a vicious kind uv cuse, 
Bat ruther like the rest uv us, 
A mixter—gold an’ clay ; 
He hates his foe, like wusser men, 
An’ knocks him flat, b’gosh !— but then 
He'll help him tua his feet agen, 
Fer thet’s John’s way ! 


Tt’s jest his way—he can’t be got 
Ter fight till he hes talked a lot 
_ OF all he’s done afore, an’ what 
He’s goin’ ter do to-day ; 
But’ when he’s took his coat off—my! 
Yer can’t prevent him ef yer try, 
He'll do the business thoroughly, 
Fer thet’s John’s way ! 
Hosea, Jun. 








= 
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MUSIC. 
——_@-——_ 
MUSICAL AMAZONS. 

In a previous article reference was made to Rubinstein’s 
view that the constantly increasing number of women 
engaged in the making of music was a sign of decadence in 
the art.. The passage in question occars in his brochure on 
“Music and its Representatives,” and runs as follows in the 
excellent French version of M. Michel Delines (“La Musique 
et ses Représentants”; Heugel et Cie., Paris, 1992):— 

“Le nombre va toujours en augmentant des femmes qui exécu- 
tent ou qui composent: mettant 4 part le chant, dans lequel elles 
atteignent une véritable supériorité, j’y découvre un signe 
nouveau de la décadence de notre art. [1 manque aux femmes 
deux qualités principales, pour ]’exécution comme pour la compo- 
sition: de la subjectivité et de V’initiative. Dans l’exécution, les 
femmes ne peuvent s’élever au dessus de l’objectivité (l’imitation); 
il leur manque, pour la subjectivité, le courage et la conviction.” 


For the moment we do not propose to deal with the question 
of the achievements of women in the domain of composition, 
confining ourselves to their exploits as executants, and 
mainly, if not entirely, as instrumental executants. The 
most perfanctory account of the inflaence of women in 
the sphere of song would exhaust the space at our 


disposal; it may be enough, however, to note the 
alternations of the balance of power between the sexes 
which have prevailed since the time of Handel down 
to the present day. In the early part of the 
eighteenth centary the prima-donna was the predominant 
partner. But by the middle of the century the male soprano 
had not only challenged, but overthrown her supremacy. 
Farinelli, the classical example of his species, attained perhaps 
a greater power and influence than any singer the world bas 
ever known, and at the close of the century we find so acute 
and accomplished a critic as Lord Mount-Edgcumbe declaring 
Paccbierotti to be “the most perfect singer it ever fell to bis 
lot to hear.” From 1800 to 1825 no male soprano was heard 
on the operatic boards in London, and Velluti, the last of the 
tribe, who sang for a few seasons with only partial success, 


only excited intense Joathing in Mendelssohn, as be says in a | 
demonstration of their inferiority to the other sex. What 


letter to Devrient in 1829. Meantime, the prima-donna had 
reasserted her sway in the persons of “the incomparable 
Barti,” Catalani; Pasta, and -Malibran, and. retained 
it with the aid of Jenny Lind, Viardot, Grisi, Nilsson, and 








————____ 
thirty years the pendulum has began to ssing toe ae 
Heldentenor is now the central figure of the world of: ~ 
Icis narrated of a famous prima-donna that she always oie 
of Gounod's Roméo et Juliette as Juliette—tout court . . 
Gounod’s star has paled before the momentons effulgence 
Wagner, and no one—not even a prima-douna—eve 
abbreviates the title of 7ristan und Tsolde into anythi = 
but 77istan. The greatest rdles in the repertory of Bétreatn 
as well as in the latest and noblest operas of Verdi—Otell, 
and /ulstaj—are assigned to male singers. The most co ‘ 
manding figure on the boards is M. Jean de Reszke. w 


Patti; down to our ‘own day. ‘But in the } 


While the prima-donna has been an important factor in 
the situation for two hundred years, it is only in the present 
century that women have seriously asserted their claims to 
equality with men as instrumental erecutants, and only 
within the last fifty years that they have devoted themselves 
seriously to the cultivation of other instraments than the 
piano. It is trne that many of Tartini’s pupils were women 
and tbat an orchestra of female performers existed in Venice 
more than a handred years ago. On the other hand, no 
woman adopted the calling of the “ travelling virtuoso” of 
the violin before the two Italian sisters, Theresa and Maria 
Milanollo,—the ‘‘ little Milanollos ” whose presence in Frank. 
fort, where they created a regular furore, effectually check. 
mated Berlioz, as he tells us in his “ Memoirs,” on his concert 
tour in 1841. Ten years later Lady Hallé, then Wilhelmina 
Nérnda, had made her apparition as a Wunderkind; by 
the “seventies” female violinists had become comparatively 
familiar objects on public platforms; and by the “nineties” the 
cult of the violin had penetrated to Mayfair. The number of 
first-rate fiddleresses may to-day be reckoned by scores; in our 
academies and colleges of music female students of stringed 
instruments outnumber the male by at least three to one, 
while in the Handel Festival Orchestra of 1897 there were 
upwards of fifty ladies as compared with ten at the meeting 
of 1891. Hitherto, if we mistake not, though the spectacle 
of ladies playing the ’cello and double bass is familiar enough 
to London amateurs, no woman has appeared at any of our great 
orchestral concerts as a solo performer upon any other instru- 
ment than the piano, violin, or harp, bat the incursion of the 
musical Amazon has already passed these limits on the Conti- 
nent and in Awerica, where quite recently Miss Elsa Ruegger, 
a most accomplished violoncellist, made ber déhut at the 
Boston Symphony Concerts. If, however, our Symphony 
Concerts are conducted on more conservative lines than those 
of America, the enterprise of our amateurs probably outstrips 
that of all otber nations in the effort to dispense with 
male assistance. When, some fifteen years ago, a Viennese 
ladies’ orchestra visited London, the wind instruments were 
almost without exception played by men, discreetly arranged 
at the back of the platform behind the serried ranks of the 
strings. But within the last ten years ladies—mirabile dictu 
—have taken seriously to wind instruments, not merely 
flutes and cornets, but the more arduous and exacting 
members of the wood and brass family,—clarinets, oboes, 
bassoons, horns, and even trombones. ‘There is at least one 
amateur orchestra where the wind department is entirely in 
the hands of female executants. Women have now shown 
that the fact of their being women constitutes no insuperable 
difficulty in the way of their playing any instrument. But 
while Lady Hallé long ago proved by demonstration that 
there was nothing ungraceful, ungainly, or incongruous in 
the spectacle of a female violinist, one can hardly say as 
much of the performance of female executants on wind 
instruments, some of which necessitate an amount of effort, 
and even facial distortion, incompatible with the old chivalrous 
ideal. 


The enormous increase of female executants—already 


| illustrated by figures given in a previous article—is a fact 


which any amateur of middle age can hardly fail to have 
noticed. It is another matter altogether to contend, as 
Rubinstein did, that it is a symptom of decadence, or to 
argue with others that the greater the number of women 
engaged in musical pursuits, the more conclusive is the 


the late Mr. F. T. Palgrave said in an article on “ Women 
and the Fine Arts” in Macmillan some thirty-four 
years ago may still serve us as a guiding principle in 
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this inquiry We are not yet in a position to decide 
hether Nature bars womans way to supreme eminence 
bags But the great argument of the champions 
, a Give us time and a free field, and you shall 
° = we can do ’—carries less weight in regard to music 
i almost any other art. Here the only serious disability 
t r or which women suffer is the tradition or rule which blocks 
poe admission to the ranks of our leading orchestras, and it 
will be interesting to see how much longer, in the face of 
their new-found enthusiasm for wood and brass as well as 
strings, this embargo will be maintained. Certain it is that 
stleaat one conductor has declared that he personally would 
have no cbjection to the innovation, and from his experience 
ig inclined to think that they would give less trouble than the 
nen,—the obstinacy and prejudice of male orchestral players 
having been notorious from the day when the Philharmonic 
band langhed at Scbubert’s C Major Symphony when Mendel- 
ohn was rehearsing it. Turning to the vital question of the 
juality or efficiency of the women players, one is first of all 
struck by the fact that no woman of this generation has 
exerted an influence comparable with that wielded for many 
years, and in less emancipated times, by Madame Schumann, 
who, ag an executant, interpreter, teacher, and upholder of 
the noblest ideals, was worthy to be ranked with Dr. 
Joachim. Of living female pianists and violinists, though 
the list includes many superlative executants, it can- 
not be said that any one possesses the magnetism of a 
Paderewski, the transcendental agility of a Rosenthal, or the 
exqnisite urbanity of a Sarasate. Viewed orchestrally the 
woman player of to-day has every good quality—purity of 
intonation, musicianship, intelligence—and is only alleged to 
fall short of her brethren in breadth and volume of tone. 
The relative efficiency of the sexes, in fact, seems to be very 
much what it was when Plato said that men and 
women differed not in kind but in degree; that the 
same natural gifts were found in both, but that they 
were possessed in a higher degree by men than women. 
There are two facts, in conclusion, which ought to be borne 
in mind in connection with the multiplication of female 
erecutants. It is a mistake to suppose, as we so often are 
told, that the profession is going to be swamped by the 
enormous number of accomplished performers “turned out ” 
by our leading academies. The truth is that a very large 
number of girls go in for what is practically a professiona] 
musical training who have not the slightest intention, or 
even need, of making a livelihood out of music. The other 
fact is the serious drawback to which all female instru- 
mentalists are subjected from the enormous numerical 
preponderance of the female auditor at all concerts. Even 
an incompetent boy prodigy will excite raptures where a 
first-rate adult Amazon of the keyboard is greeted with 
frigid approbation. CL. &. 








BOOKS. 


ssieillinatican 
MR. GOSSE’S LIFE OF DONNE.* 
Att those readers who are familiar with Isaak Walton’s 
exuisite Life of Donne, and their number must be legion; 
all those who delight in Donne’s sermons, the most passionate 
in English ; all those, again, who do not grudge the labour of 
wearching among the half-smelted ore of his poems for their 
occasional runnings of pure gold, will turn with eagerness to 
‘hese handsome volumes to see what new information upon 
‘ue poet-preacher’s life and character Mr. Gosse has been able 
‘« win by the patience and enthusiasm of twenty years. 
They will find that he has laid them under an immense debt 
ofgratitude. Here for the first time the very numerous letters 
of Donne are brought together, annotated, arranged in what 
“ems their chronological order, and made to tell their own 
“ory. It wasa saying of Cardinal Newman’s that letters 
form the only perfectly veracious biography; they are, at 
“uy rate, of the first consequence as material for a biography, 
and in reprinting with such scholarly care what had never 
" printed since they were casually thrown together in 
‘Sl, Mr, Gosse has rendered a permanent service to litera- 
‘re. Whether the portrait he constructs by their aid will 


lor 
ihe 





prove to be of equal value we take leave to doubt. The 
faculty that has hitherto distinguished Mr. Gosse among 
contemporary critics has been a remarkable power of seizing 
and expressing in forcible and picturesque English the 
characteristic qualities of an author or a period, bat 
especially the latter. He excels in the broad historical view; 
and there are not a few pages of criticism in the book before 
us, notably the concluding chapter, which show him at his best. 
On the other hand, he has never displayed any great power of 
intuition into character, and the picture he has pieced to- 
gether for us of the most inscrutable, as well as the most 
fascinating, of Jacobeans, though in many places telling, and 
in all worked up with ungrudging care and sympathy, is far 
from convincing. 


The main fact about Donne’s life known to everybody 
since Walton wrote is that an “irregular” youth was in 
the end succeeded by an old age of conspicuous holiness. 
Walton compares the one to that of Augustine before his 
conversion, the other to that of Ambrose; but he supplies no 
hint of when or how the change came about; and with all 
its beauty his sketch of Donne’s personality is wanting in 
definition. His biography was written as a preface to a 
volume of sermons, and so it was inevitably the last phase of 
Donne’s life to which he limited his view. Mr. Gosse’s 
problem, therefore, was, by the help of Donne’s letters and 
other writings, all of which are here carefully analysed, to illu- 
minate the various stages in his career, and show how one 
passed into another. He turns first to the “irregular” 
period of youth, and to throw light upon this he investigates 
the amatory poems, treating them as autobiographical. 
Whether such a proceeding could ever be legitimate need not 
here be argued, but Mr. Gosse will remember Herrick’s plea 
against such a judgment in a like case,—“ Jocund his muse 
was, but his life was chaste.” Certainly Donne’s poems have 
a greater air of sincerity than Herrick’s, but then, as Mr. 
Gosse points out with so much truth, realism was a mark of 
Donne’s style. It is, however, quite easy to show in the 
present case that Mr. Gosse’s attempted reconstruction is a 
complete failure. Mr. Gosse takes the familiar lay figures of 
Donne’s first elegy—the lover, the married woman, and the 
jealous husband—and treats them as dramatis persone in a 
tragical adventure of the poet’s own. Now although in one 
other elegy there is mention of a husband, in the other 
eighteen there is not, while in the fourth there figures an 
“hydroptic father,” who as third actor in such a domestic 
drama is plainly inconsistent with the “jealous husband,” 
since a woman cannot be at the same time both married and 
unmarried. The elegies are, in fact, occasional pieces, studies 
for the most part in amatory situations, but with no inter- 
connection. One of them is the celebrated “ Autumnal,” which 
we know from Walton to have been addressed to Lady 
Magdalen Herbert. But Mr. Gosse is resolute to make out 
his story, and by picking a line here and there from the 
elegies, and filling in with the lyrics, he makes a very un- 
pleasant story of it. The poet loves, goes abroad, and 
returns to be disenchanted. He finds his lady no longer 
young, and also rather silly. Where Mr. Gosse does not 
quote chapter and verse for his facts it is hard to check him, 
but of the thirteenth elegy he gives a paraphrase. This, he 
says— 

“Ts doubtless the expression of this turn of thetide. She is 
still his ‘ dove-like friend,’ still in profuse and burning couplets 
his love rages when he thinks upon her. Yet he upbraids the 
passion which he cannot resist, and even the lady he still 


worships :— 


‘ Was’t not enough that thou didst hazard us 
To paths in love so dark and dangerous, 
And those so ambush'd round with household spies, 
And over all thy husband's towering eyes ?’ 


They must part, make fewer meetings, run less risk; ‘she must 
go and [ must mourn,’” 

We may note in passing that these “towering eyes” can 
hardly belong to the same husband as him of the first elegy, 
who is laughed at as deformed and sitting swollen and snort- 
ing in his basket-chair. But leaving that, we say with 
confidence that any one who takes up Donne’s thirteenth 
elegy without prepossession will find three things. First, that 
it is a lament by a lover over his mistress’s actual departure 
from the place where he is; this is the only possible sense in 





* The Life and Letters 
lene Revs of John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. Now for the first 
“* Revised and Edited by Edmund Gosse. London : W. Heinemann. [24s.] 


their own context of the words “she must go and I must 
mourn.” Secondly, that the lady is not, as Mr. Gosse has it, 
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suffering from “autumnal sensuality,” but is in the spring- 
time of life. The poet bids her— 
“« Be ever then yourself, and let no love 

Win on your health, your youth, your beauty.” 
Thirdly, there is no hint of disenchantment, no word of up- 
braiding addressed to the lady, from beginning to end of the 
poem. The lines quoted above by Mr. Gosse are addressed 
not to her, but to Cupid, as their context shows :— 

“ Yet, Love, thou’rt blinder than myself in this, 

To vex my dove-like friend for my amiss ; 

Was’t not enough that thou didst dart thy fires 

Into our bloods, inflaming our desires ; 

Was’t not enough, that thou didst hazard us?” &c. 
We do not think, then, that Mr. Gosse by his elaborate in- 
vestigation of the love poems has succeeded in adding any- 
thing to our knowledge of the first stages of Donne’s life. 
That there were “irregularities” in it Donne has himeelf 
confessed; but what exactly the irregularities were it is now 
impossible, and we should have thought, undesirable, to 
investigate. 

Mr. Gosse takes the second period of Donne’s life to have 
been simply one of waiting upon Fortune, who showed no 
haste to befriend him, while he devoted himself to theology, 
in which he had a strong intellectual interest, without much 
practical interest in religion. Here, again, we do not think 
that Mr. Gosse’s reading of the riddle will altogether com- 
mend itself to those who study after him the documents he 
has so laboriously brought together. In terms Mr. Gosse 
admits over and over again that Donne’s character was highly 
complex; yet he nevertheless reduces it tothat of a remark- 
ably clever man of the world, eager to get on, and not over 
scrupulous as to the means of advancement, who at last, 
through the shock caused by his wife’s death two years 
after he took orders, becomes converted and a saint. 


In favour of Mr. Gosse’s theory it may be admitted that 
Walton lays stress upon Donne’s “ retiredness” after his 
wife’s death, in which he says “he became crucified to the 
world.” And no doubt such a blow, falling upon a religious 
nature, was not without its spiritual effect. On the other 
hand, Mr. Gosse himself allows, when he is making a point 
against Walton (IL., 95), that in Anne Donne’s funeral sermon 
we see him, “after shutting himself up in his house until 
the bitterness of his anguish was over, putting his bereave- 
ment behind him, and resuming with stately impassibility 
his priestly task.” We must not forget, too, that the clerical 
office was at that time so highly esteemed by those who 
esteemed it at all, that to pass from the lay to the clerical 
habit symbolised an equally emphatic change in the whole 
ontside fashion of a man’s life; and in a person of Donne’s 
enthusiasm and sincerity there would certainly be a deter- 
mination to throw himself into his new profession with all 
the zeal of which he was capable. Such a phenomenon is 
noticeable in the somewhat parallel case of George Herbert. 
it is, therefore, far more likely that the “conversion” of 
which Mr. Gosse speaks should have taken place when 
Donne was ordained in 1615 than two years later; and we do 
not see, after many careful readings of the beautiful passage 
at the beginning of chap. 12, that Mr. Gosse gives any 
reason for his belief that Donne took orders before he was 
“converted.” We suspect his reason must be that the son- 
nets seem to him the most religious of the poems, and that 
he has been able to fix the date of one of the sonnets by a 
reference to the death of Mrs. Donne. But to assume that 
all the sonnets belong to the same year is to repeat the 
mistake of seeking for inter-relation among poems which are 
merely occasional and disconnected. Walton tells us that as 
early as 1607 Donne sent some “ holy hymns and sonnets ” to 
George Herbert’s mother. But, further, Mr. Gosse’s hypothesis 
of a “conversion” so late as 1617, or even 1615, compels him 
to disbelieve the reason Donne himself gave for declining tu 
take orders in 1607, when pressed to do so by Dr. Morton, 
with whom he had collaborated in the Roman controversy. 
According to the story given by Morton himself to Walton, 
Donne had said :—“ Some irregularities of my life have been 
so visible to some men that though I have, I thank God, made 
my peace with Him by penitential resolutions against them, 
and by the assistance of His grace banished them my affec- 
tions; yet this, which God knows to be so, is not so visible to 
men as to free me from their censures, and, it may be, that 
sacred calling from a dishonour.’” On this Mr. Gosse 





remarks: “I think that Morton hag oe fo 
naturally, modified the real objections oe and 
his proposition.” And he adds: “It is absurd o re k re 
[penitence, and a genuine sorrow for faults of inating “a 
such a stalwart will as that of Donne hoverin ~ - » 
of holy orders” (I, 161 S tm the brink 
holy (1, 161). It seems to us that a theor hi 
obliges its author to censure as absurd go delibers he - 
intelligible a statement as that of Morton can hardly i os 
itself. It is fair to Mr. Gosse to notice that he has 6 
been led to put Donne’s conversion so late, not on] : . 
theory as to the date of the sonnets, but by the ae 
factory relations which, following in Dr. Jessopp’s Pew - 
he has shown to have existed about 1613 between Donne i. Z 
not very reputable Carr, whom James made Earl of on 
Walton tells the story of Rochester’s having summoned 
Donne to Theobald’s promising him the gift of the Clerkshi 
to the Council, but leaves it to be inferred that this was ~ 
isolated and unsolicited act of generosity. But Donne’s letter 
show that he had put himself at Rochester’s service and a 
“living on his bread”; and in return for this protection ‘ 
was Called upon to help the favourite in his attempt to pro. 
cure the Countess of Essex’s divorce, and when the attempt 
was successful to write the epithalamium for Carr’s marriage 
with her. It is, however, a sufficient answer to this to point 
out, first, that Donne did not know as much about Carr anj 
Lady Essex as we know; and, secondly, that there isa letter. 
in Mr. Gosse’s collection, addressed as late as 1621, to Villiers 
who succeeded Carr as favourite, which seems to us — 
every bit as servile as those written to Carr. And in esi. 
mating both we have to bear in mind that in those days the 
Sovereign was the fountain of honour, in fact as well as ip 
name, and that the favourite for the time being had the foun. 
tain under his absolute control. It may be remembered 
that Bacon in his essays lays down rules for a favourite’s 
bebaviour as though the office had come to be considered a 
legitimate part of the Constitution. 


We hope that Mr. Gosse, when the time comes to revise 
his book for a further edition, will reconsider his theory of 
Donne’s conversion, and also omit the unfortunate pages 
about his early love affairs. The book is so brilliantly written 
that it must find, as it deserves, a multitude of readers, and 
we should like it to contain nothing which ought to stand ip 
the way of its success. We have noticed a few inconsistencies 
here and there, one of which we will mention. Mr. Gosse 
claims the Spanish motto on the frame of the 1591 portrait 
as showing that as early as his eighteenth year Donne had 
already developed his taste for proverbial tags of Spanish; 
but on the same frame is a coat-of-arms, whereas Mr. Goase 
speaks of his bearing arms “ when he was Dean of St. Paul's” 
with the implication that he had no right to them. If the 
motto belongs to the early date, so must the shield; and itis 
noticeable that it bears the cadency mark of the eldest son. 





THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY.* 

Mr. Manners’s Life of the Marquis of Granby would hare 
been all the better had it been less controversial. Nobody 
nowadays is in danger of taking Walpole’s judgment to 
seriously, and it was not worth Mr. Manners’s while to refute 
the waspish amenities of the letters addressed to Hora 
Mann and others. The Marquis deserves a portrait on bis 
own account, and we should have preferred a panegyric tos 
pamphlet. However, Mr. Manners has been indefatigable ip 
the collection of material, and at any rate he has given us al 
the facts upon which to form a judgment. 

The Marquis of Granby is, and has always been, something 
of a puzzle. Whether or not ke was a great man, he neve! 
had a fair occasion to display his grandeur. For many year 
he stood to England for the personification of soldierly 
qualities. “There was a time when Granby’s grenadiers 
Trimmed the lac’d jackets of the French Mounseers,’—80 run 
Warton’s tag; and it is true that all the world, from King 
and Newcastle downward, had a perfect trust in the courag? 
and discretion of their general. But that which he achieved 
is insignificant compared to the reputation which he enjoyed. 
Minden reflected little glory upon our arms, and at Minden 
Granby had no chance of drawing his sword, At Warburg 
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* Some Account of the Military, Political, and Social Life of the “rt 
Jokn Manners, Marquis of Granby. By Walter Evelyn Manners. 
Macnillan and Co. [18s.] 
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with all the gallantry that his most devoted 
t expect of hin; but one engagement does not 
make & soldier, and, as we have said, Granby 8 opportunity 

r so great as his desert. Nor did he play « con- 
re _ art in politics. Neither by training nor by 
gam was he apt for intrigue and the division of 
sa ye that it is outside the House of Commons and away 
oe field of battle that we must seek the reason of his 
legendary fame. , 

In the world’s eye personality counts for much, and 
there is no doubt that Lord Granby’s personality was 
masterful and insistent. He took up more room than other 
men, and wherever he went he could not help attracting 
notive. In the first place, a bald head marked him out from 
ll his fellows. It was the fashion of his age to wear a wig, 
or at least to powder the hair ; and while Lord Granby was 
bald at twenty-four, he never thought it seemly to cover his 
head. Moreover, he rode into battle without a hat, and so 
created the legend of the bald soldier, which in itself was 
suficient to sustain a reputation. In the second place, he 
was always what is called a good fellow,—brave, generous, 
kindly, hospitable. Though born the heir of a great house, he 
never knew the vices of pride and intolerance. His men adored 
him because he had their comfort and welfare at heart. His 
brother officers admired him because his sound sense and 
lack of jealousy were as characteristic as they were rare, 
After Minden his behaviour to Lord George Sackville was 
the clear index of a staunch and honest mind. Though 
Granby declined to sign a paper which should exonerate Lord 
George, he gave evidence before the Court-Martial with a 
studied moderation which dragged an unwilling tribute even 
from Walpole. ‘So far from exaggerating the minutest 
circumstance,” wrote Walpole, “he palliated or suppressed 
whatever might load the Prisoner; and seemed to study 
nothing but how to avoid appearing a party against him,—so 
inseparable in his bosom were valour and good-nature.” Of 
course, Lord George Sackville did not appreciate Granby’s 
honourable reticence, but the rest oi the world understood 
it perfectly, and recognised another trait which captures 
affection. 

Bat it was when the Army was in distress that the Marquis 
of Granby most generously displayed the kindness of his 
heart. This genial spendthrift could never endure the misery 
of others, and all that was his he surrendered willingly. ‘‘ He 
placed his purse, his quarters, anything and everything that 
he possessed, unreservedly at the disposal of all whose wants 
he might happily succeed in reaching,” writes Mr. Manners 
“and by his power of conciliation and wealth of generous 
sympathy the smouldering ill-humour of the troops was 
stayed from bursting into flame. The meanest camp- 
follower never sought his assistance in vain, much less a 
soldier; and his own table was open to all cfiicers, British 
and foreign, who would afford him the privilege of showing 
them hospitality amidst the prevailing scarcity.” Such 
sympathy as this, of course, found its reward; it also 
found plenty of ruoffians to overreach it. “They say that I 
was too good-natured,” said Granby of himself, and no doubt 
both in the Army and out of it there were sharks who preyed 
upon the brave man’s good-nature. But that does not lessen 
the goodness of his heart; it only proves that in this world 
even generosity should be protected against itself. 


he behaved 
gdmirers migh 


Again, Granby’s bravery was of that reckless spirit which 
cannot but arouse enthusiasm. Once in the field, the soldier 
forgot the sufferings of his men and charged like a whirlwind. 
“I may speak of Lord Granby,” wrote Pierson after Warburg, 
“in a way he can’t do of himself. There never could bea day 
more for the honour of the English cavalry of which Lord 
Granby put himself at the head and charged in the manner 
which was always expected of him. Neither foot nor horse 
could stand against it, and a general confusion ensued as 
soon as they began to act.” To this point all the testimony 
converges, that at Warburg Lord Granby charged like the 
brilliant Jeader that he was. But while personal courage 
and generous sympathy are attractive qualities, they do not 
of themselves explain the glory of Lord Granby any more 
clearly than the peculiarity of his bald head. Other 
men have emulated his courage and his sympathy without 
winning universal admiration and the immortality of a 


many gifts ; above all men he possessed the genius of popa- 
larity. He boasted that subtle quality which persuaded all 
men at his approach to take off their hats and shout. As the 
Duke of Marlborough conquered the world by the graces, so 
Lord Granby conquered the world by popularity. Soldiers 
and citizens alike followed in obedience to his gift. Greater 
men have possessed it, and with its help controlled armies, 
Napoleon displayed it more brilliantly than any man when 
he retreated from Moscow, and added it as not the least to 
his other shining qualities. Wellington knew it not, and 
governed his army on another plan. Though now and again 
we may recognise the quality, a definition is impossible, and 
of Lord Granby we can say no more than that by this sole 
gift he achieved a lasting and a legendary fame. 





HOMERIC HYMNS.* 

Mr. Lane’s translation and his introductory essays are 
both characteristic of him. For the translation he has used 
the same style with which teachers and learners have become 
familiar for something like a quarter of a century in his 
Odyssey (collaborated with Professor Butcher) and in his 
Iliad (where he worked with Mr. Myers and Mr. Leaf). On 
the whole it has been a success. It is euphonious, and it is 
dignified. It corresponds roughly with the diction of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and though there is no 
absolute logical reason for using it in dealing with Homer, it 
has been accepted by scholars with practical unanimity. 
Attempts to employ modern English have always been 
failures, more or less ludicrous; and in default of any 
probably preferable substitute we shall continue to accept, 
and even to admire, Mr. Lang’s graceful and harmonious 
diction. Here is a specimen of it, which it will be convenient 
to take from what is doubtless the best-known passage in the 
Hymns (partly quoted by Thucydides in the preface to his 
history) :— 

“Dut now come, be gracious, Apollo, be gracious, Artemis; and 
ye maidens all, fareweil, but remember me even in time to come, 
when any of earthly men, yea, any stranger that much hath seen 
and much endured, comes hither and asks: ‘ Maidens, who is the 
sweetest to you of singers here conversant, and in whose song are 
ye most glad?’ Then do you all with one voice make answer : 
‘A blind man is he, and he dwells in rocky Chios; his songs will 
ever bave the mastery, ay, inall time tocome.’ But I shall bear my 
renown of you as far as I wander over earth to the fairest cities 
of men, and they will believe my report, for my word is true. But, 
for me, never sball I cease singing of Apollo of the Silver Bow, 
the Far-darter, whom fair-tressed Leto bore. O Prince, Lycia is 
thine, and pleasant Mmonia, and Miletus, a winsome city by the 
sea, and thou, too, art the mighty lord of sea-washed Delos.” 


We have only to suggest that “bere conversant” might be 
changed into the more euphonious “ who hither resort,” which 
represents quite as closely the original évdade xwrcitrasz The 
mention of Thucydides’s quotation suggests the interest- 
ing question of authorship. All scholars are now unanimous 
in pronouncing that the Hymns belong to an age later than 
that which produced the Iliad and the Odyssey. Thucydides, 
however, bad no suspicion of the truth. To him there is 
only one Homer, and the fact isa convincing proof of how 
feeble is the authority of tradition when matched against 
a really clear-sighted criticism. Some of the Alexandrian 
scholars seem to have doubted the Homeric authorship, but 
it continued to be accepted even by the learned. Pausanias 
was certainly as well read a man as any of his contemporaries, 
and he was probably acquainted with the critical literature 
of Alexandria, but he seems to have no doubt about the 
Homeric authorship of the Hymns. In x. 37 he says of the 
city of Cirrha that ‘‘ Homer calls the city by its original 
name of Crisa both in the Iliad and in the Hymn to Apollo,” 
where the coupling of the two poems is certainly more 
emphatic than a casual phrase, “Homer in the Hymn to 
Apollo,” would have been. The quotation in iv. 30 from the 
Hymn to Demeter is still more significant. ‘ Homer,” he 
says, “was the first to mention Fortune,” and goes on to 
quote some lines in which various daughters of Oceanus are 
mentioned, T¥z7 among them. He then adds that the poet 
says nothing about her being “the mightiest of divinities.” 
The remark has a certain critical force, for he goes on to quote 
Pindar as applying to Fortune the epithet “city supporter.” 





* The Homeric Hymns: a New Prose Translation; and Essays, Litcrary an@ 
d.] 
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It was just the occasion to refer to the authorship question, if 
it had been in his mind. 

Mr. Lang in his introduction concerns himself chiefly with 
the relation between the Hymns and the primitive beliefs of 
man. His general theory is thus stated :— 

“To myself it now appears that among the lowest known races 

we find present a fluid mass of beliefs both high and low, from 
the belief in a moral creative being, a judge of men, to the pettiest 
fable which envisages him asa medicine-man, or even as a beast or 
bird. In my opinion the higher belief may very well be the 
earlier. While I can discern the processes by which the lower 
myths were evolved, and were attached to a worthier pre-existing 
creed, I cannot see how, if the lower faiths came first, the higher 
faith was ever evolved out of them by very backward savages.” 
A corollary to this is that religious rites, by whatever name 
they are called, whether mysteries or any other, are of native 
growth. We need not seek about for their origin, and imagine 
ways by which they may have been transplanted from one 
region to another. They grew up everywhere from the “soil 
of human nature,” and this homan nature is so full of con- 
tradictions and varieties that we need feel no surprise at the 
strangest admixtures of the noble and the base. Do we not 
see in our own experience how the man who takes his part one 
hour in the most solemn rites may be found indulging the 
next in jests that are not always of the seemliest P Mr. Lang 
brings a great deal of curious learning to support his theories: 
Without committing ourselves to them, we must own that he 
makes out a powerful case. 





IS WAR NOW IMPOSSIBLE ?* 

THERE is no irony in the discussion of a book bearing the 
above title in an issue dealing on other pages with the origin, 
course, and ultimate issue of the armed conflict into which 
this country has reluctantly entered in South Africa. For 
at the outset of the “free rendering” of conversations 
between himself and the author, M. Bloch, which Mr. Stead 
prefixes to the present volume, the Polish economist appears 
as saying that he does not speak of “ frontier brawls,” such 
as the recent wars between the United States and Spain, and 
between Turkey and Greece, or of “ punitive operations such 
as you in England, for instance, are perpetually engaging in 
on the frontiers of your extended Empire.” The war 
which M. Bloch maintains ‘‘ becomes every day more 
and more impossible” is “the war in which great nations, 
armed to the teeth, were to fling themselves with all 
their resources into a struggle for life and death.” The 
word “impossible,” however, seems to be used here in a some- 
what special sense. “Great war” would be impossible, we are 
to understand, if rulers and peoples were alive to the force 
of the considerations which M. Bloch, with much erudition, 
thonght, and skill, puts before them. These considerations, 
we hasten to add, are not mainly of an ethical, or altruistic, 
but rather of a nationally self-regarding character. M. Bloch’s 
position is that practically under any conceivable circum- 
stances the gains obtainable from land war on the gigantic 
scale on which it would now be waged among the Great 
Powers of Europe, are so immeasurably less worthy of 
account than the colossal sacrifices of life and material 
resources, and the economic and political dangers involved, 
that to face deliberately the latter for the sake of the former 
would be a proceeding inspired by suicidal mania. 

On the purely military side of the question his argument 
is, no doubt, very impressively put forward. It rests prin- 
cipally on the appalling destructiveness to life both of 
modern artillery and small arms, as compared with those in 
use in any past wars,—a subject on which M. Bloch gives 
very striking figures. We “ may take it,” he tells us—and 
we see no reason for not taking it—that “what with in- 
creased rapidity of fire, greater penetrative power, and the 
greater precision that the gun which the soldier will carry 
into battle will possess, the rifle of to-morrow will be 
forty times as effective as the chassepot was in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Even the present gun is five times as deadly.” 
To this catalogue of the practical improvements in rifles has 
to be added the fact that the reduction in the calibre of the 
barrel—which is still going on—bhas enormously increased 
the number of cartridges which each man can carry into 





= Is War Now Impossible? being a Digest of “ The Future of War." By 1.8. 
Bloch. Translated from the Russian, and Edited with Introduction by W. T. 
Stead. Llustrated with Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. “ Russian Library,” Vol. If. | 
London: Grant Richards. [6s.] i 
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“Estimated that if a bod 
attack, had to traverse a il a pene or a half 
fire of asingle battery, they would be exposed to ] ae the 
before they crossed the zone of fire, and the burstin —— 
shells fired by that battery would scatter 275,009 rete the 
fragments over the mile and a half across which the Ww al "i 
to march. In 1870 an ordinary shell when it burst re = 
- = pieces, To-day it bursts into hy 
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that by reason of the conformation of the ground or other 
causes it were only 300 yards wide, “it ig calculated that 
100 men in a trench would be able to put ont of actio 336 
out of 400 who attacked them.” All this points 2 
an immense ‘relative strengthening of the defence in war as 
compared with the attack. “To attack (directly) any posi 
tion successfully, it is estimated that the attacking i 
ought to outnumber the defenders at least by 8tol.” Such 
vast numerical preponderance, indeed, would not be required 
in flank attacks; but even for them “a considerable 
superiority of force will be required.”—We shall not comment 
on this theorising, but merely ask our readers to compare it 
with the facts of Glencoe, Elandslaagte, and Rietfontein—In 
the words of Von der Goltz, “the growing power of resistance 
of every military unit will enable a single Division to accept 
battle with an Army Corps if it be confident of reinforcemens 
within a brief time by another Division,”—an opinion whic) 
according to M. Bloch, was entirely borne out by the experi- 
ence of the Prussian Army manceuvres in 1894, 

These things being so, and the assailable frontiers of the 
territory of each of the great Continental Powers being 
protected by a network of strongly fortified positions, it 
appears to follow that no offensive war can be successfally 
waged except by a combination of Powers, which are able to 
bring to bear an absolutely overwhelming host at one or two 
points, and are also willing to sacrifice life in obtaining 
victory on an appallingly lavish scale. Now, of course, the 
first of these conditions is not realised in the present 
European situation. The Triple Alliance has 5,135,000 effec- 
tive fighting men against 5,354,000 possessed by France and 
Russia. Without following M. Bloch into his interesting 
discussion of possible and impossible plans of campaign, it 
seems plain that if the respective members of the two 
Alliances hold loyally to one another, there cannot well be on. 
the part of either of them an assemblage of force anywhere 
sO overpowering in magnitude as to give assurance, 
even with the most brilliant strategy, of striking a 
decisive blow at the other side. We say assurance, for 
we cannot but think that the possibilities of attack 
under the cover of night, as neutralising the great 
advantages undoubtedly conferred by modern weapons 
upon daylight defence, are rather inadequately taken into 
account by M. Bloch, even when all allowance is made for 
the artificial illuminants of which he speaks, With that 
qualifying consideration, however, we are quite prepared, and 
glad, to acknowledge that, assuming the continuance of the 
present grouping of the Continental Powers, M. Bloch afforde 
good ground for the view that the military motives deterring, 
any of them from entering upon a really warlike policy, 
always obviously strong, are even far stronger than bas 
been commonly supposed. He seems, indeed, to go a long 
way towards proving that a protracted and unspeakably 
sanguinary stalemate would be much the most probable issue 
of an international struggle to which they were parties. 

It would, however, be doing M. Bloch a grave injustice to omit 
to mention that it is on the economic difficulties and the 
political and social dangers connected with war on a vast 
scale that he lays even greater stress than on the operatiou 
of the rapid improvement in the mechanism of destruction, as 
tending to make war increasingly “impossible.” The enormous 
difficulties and cost involved in supplying food for millions of 
mobilised fighting men by countries which are at least 
partially dependent even in peace upon foreign supplies, and 
at the same time of seeing that the supplies available for the 
non-combatant citizens do not fall short, and that the 
multitudes whose bread-winners have been taken away from 
their homes are kept from starving,—these are points which 
are only too little thought of by the average citizen, oF 
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rhaps even by the average statesman, in the countries con- 
i These considerations apply appreciably to France, 
bot much more seriously to Germany, whose degree of 
dependence on outside sources for her food-supplies has 
become not less (if not more) than from two to three 
months in each year. The varied industrial development 
of Germany which has been so marked a feature of her 
recent history might quite conceivably prove a source of 
social danger in the event of a great war, when the prices 
of food would be immensely enhanced, on the one hand, by 
the stoppage of the usual supplies from Rassia, and, on the 
other hand, by the enormous drafts for armies mobilised on 
the Eastern and Western frontiers :-— 

“What,” asks M. Bloch, “is the one characteristic of modern 
Europe. Is it not the growth of nervousness and a lack of 
hleematic endurance, of stoical apathy? ..... Upon this 
highly excitable, sensitive population you are going to inflict the 
miseries of hunger and all the horrors of war. At the same time 
ou will enormously increase their taxes, and at the same time 
also you will expose your governing and directing classes to more 
than decimation at the hands of the enemy’s sharpshooters. How 
long do you think your social fabric will remain stable under 
such circumstances ?” 
It is well put, and we can hardly doubt that considerations of 
this character, consciously or subconsciously present, must 
have often availed to restrain the diplomacy of the Continent 
within the limits of moderation, and that it will be so in the 
future also. Naturally, too, it seems to follow that if the 
military equipment of the Great Powers has reached a pitch 
in quantity and quality at which its actual employment would 
partake of the character of national suicide, there is a very 
strong case for those who contexd that its maintenance at that 
pitch is a burden passing the limits of national sanity. And 
yet there must be some flaw in this chain of thought, or some 
radical defect in the mental and moral equipment of Conti- 
nental rulers. Otherwise, the Peace Congress would hardly 
have found disarmament the one subject on which no kind of 
agreement was approachable. Perhaps it is arguable that as, 
according to a pregnant epigram, the good is the enemy of 
the best, so the bad—to wit, the present terrible burdensome 
armed peace of the Continent—is the enemy, and even the 
surest enemy, of the worst,—to wit, a great European war. 
Certainly there seems to be good cause to believe that Eng- 
land’s decisive preponderance at sea—which Mr. Bloch fully 
acknowledges, though he argues that it would not enable her 
to maintain a prolonged conflict—has powerfully served, at 
however heavy a cost, to keep down the chances of a great 
naval war. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE opportuneness of Mr. Stephen Crane’s new romance of 
love and war is more apparent than real, for although the 
scene is chiefly ]aid in Greece during the recent war, the hero 
never really gets to the front, and the nearest approach to 
fighting is a street scrimmage between a band of American 
students and a rabble of home-keeping patriots, Active 
Service, in a word, is less concerned with the tragedy of war 
than the comedy of war correspondence; and as one who has 
had actual experience of both in the campaign of 1897, Mr. 
Crane has blended invention with observation to very good 
and entertaining purpose. Rufus Coleman, the hero of the 
story, is the highly paid, self-assertive Sunday editor of a 
great New York daily, who has fallen in love with Marjory 
Wainwright, daughter of a distinguished Professor at the 
University where Rufus graduated. Now as the young 
journalist has a not undeserved reputation for hard drink- 
ing and gambling, the Professor naturally discourages his 
suit, but finding Marjory obdurate, resolves to create a 
diversion by taking her on an archeological trip to 
Greece with eight of his favourite students. As soon as the 
Professor has carried out his plan of campaign, Coleman 
finds it necessary that he too should take a holiday in the 
same country, and is accordingly despatched by his journal 
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to act for them in case of war. On arrival in Greece 
he finds that hostilities have broken out, that the Wainwright 
party have got lost in the interior, and that the Eclipse has 
cabled instructions to him to find them. Fora while the stars 
in their courses fight for the lovers. Coleman, at the very 
moment when his own nerve has shown signs of giving way, 
finds the réle of rescuer thrust upon him. He blunders on the 
missing party at the dead of night, takes command at once, 
hides them in a wood while a fight rages in the neighbourhood, 
and convoys them in safety into the Greek lines. But at this 
juncture his hopes are dashed by the infelicitous arriva] on 
the scene of Miss Nora Black, a divette of the comic-opera. 
stage, who has been sent out as war correspondent by a rival 
New York paper. Miss Black is indignant with Rufus for 
having rejected her advances on the voyage out, and the 
spretae injuria formae induces her to make mischief between 
Marjory and her rescuer. For a while she is completely suc- 
cessful, but after many vicissitudes and one serious temptation, 
Rafus routs the unscrupulous Siren, and, thanks chiefly to the 
gratitude and good sense of the Professor, is reunited to Mar- 
jory. Mr. Crane’s plot is ingenious and entertaining, and the 
characterisation fall of those unexpected—occasionally un- 
edifying—strokes in which he excels. Rufus is very far 
from being a hero; we could have dispensed with the con- 
tinual reference to his consumption of strong liquors; and the 
materialistic side of his character is admirably sketched in the- 
sentence where Mr. Crane remarks how, at a moment of great 
nervous tension, “the quality of mysterious menace in the great. 
gloom and the silence would have caused him to pray if 
prayer would have transferred him magically to New York, 
and made him a young man with no coat playing billiards at 
hisclub.” The slangy, hero-worshipping students—as different. 
from normal English undergraduates as “Stalky and Co.” from 
normal English public-school boys—are delightful in their 
way; 80, too, are the Professor, quite a touching figure when 
his intellectual arrogance crumbles away in the face of danger, 
and his worldly wife, with her genius for undermining her 
own positions. Marjory, too, is an admirable heroine. We: 
quite agree with the American Ambassador and the students 
that she is far too good for Rufus, but that need not excite 
our wonder :— 


“Why did she love him? Curious fool, be still,— 
Is human love the growth of human will?” 


3esides, Rufus was fully conscious of his unworthiness. We 
should have liked, we confess, to have heard what the pro- 
prietor of the Eclipse thought of his conception of the duties. 
of a war correspondent. 


Valda HHdnem, that very charming, if unconvincing, 
“romance of a Turkish harim” which recently ran its course 
in Jacmillan, is a modern variant of an antique formula in 
fiction,—the unavailing love of a gallant Frank for a beauty 
of the seraglio, ending generally in the bowstring and’ 
the Bosphorus. Valda Hinem is the beautiful Circassian 
wife of a Turkish Pasha living in Cairo, with whom Captain 
Fitzroy, one of the army of occupation, falls in love at first 
sight. Disguising himself in the garb of a workman during: 
the “ installation ” of the electric light in the Pasha’s palace— 
a strange mixture of romance and “ actuality ”—he carries on 
the clandestine acquaintance until he has wrung from Valda 
the admission that his love is returned. Ultimately the 
Pasha discovers the secret, Valda dies of brain fever, and 
Captain Fitzroy returns in despair to England. So much for 
the bare outline of the story. But the working out reveals a 
whole crop of surprises. For the hero is not the handsome 
Captain at all: it is the poor Pasha, a gallant soldier, a strict 
monogamist, whose only grief is that his wife, to whom he is 
devotedly and chivalrously attached, fails to repay his love by 
more than esteem and respect; who is absolutely broken- 
hearted on her death, and seeks a soldier’s death on the 
battlefield in the war with Greece, while Captain Fitzroy con- 
soles himself on the voyage home with a fluffy-haired, “ flirta- 
tious” second-rate English girl. 

That fertile and ingenious writer, Mr. Baring-Gould, 
presents us in his new romance, Paho the Priest, with a 
picture of the afflictions endured by Wales in the days of 
Henry I. surnamed Beauclerk. A certain amount of rather 
sketchy local colour is introduced into the book, but one 
cannot help feeling that the setting (like the romantic back- 
ground of a landscape at the photographer’s) has been 
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contrived for the adventures, rather than the adventures for 
the setting. The escapes, hiding of priests, and usurpations 
of their offices might have taken place anywhere with merely 
a slight alteration of name and locality. But the narrative, 
though by no means up to the level of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
best work, is alert and vigorous, and will doubtless please 
those who like their history diluted with fiction. 

Mr. Egerton Castle’s Young April isas gay and gallant a 
story as we have read since Zhe Pride of Jennico. The “take 
off” is excellent: the heir to a dukedom, roaming across the 
Continent with an obsequious tutor, hears suddenly of the 
death of his uncle, and as only a month remains before his 
twenty-first birthday, he resolves to make the most of his 
irresponsibility. Behold him, therefore, changing costumes 
and places with the postilion of a beautiful primda-donna on 
the road to a neighbouring Court, fighting a duel with the 
diva’s adorer, Count Neuberg, losing his heart to a frail but 
fascinating Countess, and coming under the sway of an amaz- 
ing English Admirable Crichton, Michael Spencer by name, 
who is high in favour atthe Court. The story isan ingeniously 
woven and highly coloured web of amorous cross-purposes, 
for while the Countess is beloved by Spencer, the prima- 
donna is in love with Spencer, and Count Neuberg is 
infatuated with the prima-donna. Mr. Castle mingles tender 
sentiment, passion, and pathos with his gaiety, and the result 
is at once extremely improbable and extremely agreeable. 


Miss Howarth’s new novel, Sword and Asseqa’, deals in 
exciting fashion with the Kaffir Wars between 1854-1851. 
The military tactics of the Kaffirs resemble so closely those 
of the Boers as to lend a spice of actuality to the narrative. 
Might not the following sentence, for example, have been 
written any time during the last fortnight )—“ These regular 
troops from England don’t understand that kind of warfare. 
They are brave enough, but they stand in the open to be shot 
down like sheep, and never once catch sight of their enemies, 
who are all inthe bush.” The book should prove excellent 
reading to those who like plenty of adventures emphasised by 
the tuck of drum. 


' Africa is also the scene of the next novel on our list, but 

there is nothing topical or historical in Mr. Maclaren 
Cobban’s recital of the astounding adventures of the English 
doctor and his friends who penetrated the depths of Morocco 
in quest of the fabulous wealth buried in the mysterious 
White City. The clue to its whereabouts is furnished by 
evidence transmitted partly in writing, partly by tattooing 
on the arm of a white and the head of a black boy—Mr. 
Cobban has presumably taken a leaf out of his Herodotus here 
—and the difficulties of solving the puzzle are seriously compli 
cated by the kidnapping of the two boys, and ultimately of 
the entire party, by a villainous Basha. The escape of the 
captives, their journey to the White City, and subsequent 
struggle with a race of veiled men and a gigantic human 
octopus, impose a dangerous tax on the credulity of the 
reader, and read more like a parody of Mr, Rider Haggard 
than anything else. An African Treasure, in fact, degene- 
rates into sheer nightmare. We look to Mr. Cobban, to 
whom in past years we owe much excellent entertainment, to 
redeem this lapse from the usually high level of his achieve- 
ments. 

The Duchess of Sutherland has written in One Jour and 
the Next a very earnest, thoughtful, and, if the truth be told, 
rather tedious novel, in which the shattering of an emanci- 
pated young woman’s ideals is enacted to an accompaniment 
of Socialism, strikes, labour problems, and kindred topics. 
Repelled by the austerity of her father, a schoolmaster in an 
industrial centre, Agnes Stanier determines to find distraction 
outside her home, and becomes “typist” to Robert Lester, a 
labour leader. Robert Lester is in constant antagonism with 
Philip Assheton, a high-minded and amiable Christian 
Socialist, who cherishes an unrequited affection for Agnes. 
Agnes, in turn, succumbs to the personal magnetism of Lester, 
which is unfortunate, as he is married to a wife whom he 
adores, but who has a hereditary predisposition to insanity, 
and lives in retreat. Agnes is unaware of the existence of the 
wife, and on making the discovery is terribly upset, denounces 
Robert as a hypocrite, and returns to her father’s roof. The 
book is really very carefully written, but the author commits 
the initial error of representing her heroine. in such an 
exceedingly unattractive, unfeminine, and unfilial light in the 





opening chapters that the expiation of her errors 
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Mr. Cooper’s new novel, Resolved to be Free 
amusing, and in a sense original, since there ca 
novels in which interest is enlisted in a hero of i 
or thereabouts. The attempt cannot be Baia — : 
success, but Mr. Cooper deserves credit fora spirited aly 
The character of the “ boy financier,” Gerald Franklin—o : 
recalls that delightful account of the commercial academ ~ 
The Wrecker—is, however, hardly a lifelike character P 
are told that he has the most extraordinary insight into, int 
grasp of, all the details of business, and particularly of the 
business of an entirely fraudulent Freehold Building 


’ is decidedly 
nnot be many 


Society 


| —but his acts hardly bear out the author’s assertion, No boy 


of Gerald’s reputed sharpness would have trusted the frandu 
lent Mr. Marshall with a halfpenny for a single day. Again 
the financial details essential to the progress of the plot ei 8 
not set forth with the clearness which the reader is entitled 
to expect. But the story as a whole is decidedly entertaining, 


In Lureka Mr. Owen Hall lends a certain spice of novelty to 
a well-worn plot by making out the civilised but unheard-of 
nation, introduced to us by the usual band of adventurers, to 
be a tribe descended from the soldiers of Alexander the 
Great. It is true that since the exploit of “ Alan Quater- 
main,” no discovery of a hidden but civilised nation by a smal 
band of adventurers can claim the merit of originality, but at 
any rate Mr. Hall invests with romance and picturesqueness 
the preliminary search through ancient MSS. in Ceylon, as 
well as the voyage “in the path of the rising sun” which 
lands his adventurers in Australia. 

We cannot profess to be much impressed by the “Romance 
of Modern Egypt,” which Mr. Livingston Prescott has entitled 
Illusion. It is the story of a nefarious plot to ruin one of 
Mr. Prescott’s usual gallant young officers by the hypodermic 
injection of a mysterious drug which produces the effect of 
drunkenness. The author bustles his puppets about the 
stage with considerable vigour, but we have found the whole 
story curiously artificial. 

Mrs. Meade relates in All Sorts the fortunes of a widow 
and her daughter, who, being reduced to financial straits, 
resolve, at the suggestion of the daughter and narrator, to 
start a boarding house for “paying guests” in Bloomsbury. 
Their housekeeper-partner, a traly egregious female, draws 
up a tariff on such a basis as to render profit impossible even 
with a full house. Fortunately, they are rescued by a devoted 
lover, who refuses even his promised reward—the hand of the 
heroine—when he finds that she loves another. Mrs. Meade, 
who is apparently convinced that a gulf both wide and deep 
sunders the dwellers in Mayfair and Belgravia from those 
of less favoured quarters of London, has given us a 
meritorious rather than stimulating specimen of the “ middle- 
class” novel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review tn other Jorms.] 

Selected Poems: Old and New. By Annie Matheson. (H. 
Frowde. 2s. 6d.)—-Miss Matheson has, we believe, found a sufficient 
audience for her utterances, no small achievement when there 
are so many singers seeking to gain the public ear. No one who 
studies this volume, giving, as it does, what the author submits 
to the world as a typical expression of her thought, will wonder. 
It is really good work; it is real; it is,if we may say 80, life 
experience put into an adequate literary form. It is not indeed 
such as will captivate the ‘‘man in the street,” if we may use the 
phrase in this context; the reader must bring some kindred 
thought and feeling, and he will find.that these poems often 
eive them a powerful expression. This is a great gift, though it 
is not the greatest. The poet should be able to compel the un- 
willing, to touch the hard and unprepared heart, as well as that 
which is ready to assimilate his thought. Here Miss Matheson 
will fail. Butas there are many who have already recognised 
her power to express some of their best thought and feeling, 50 
there will be many more who will gladly add her book to the list 
of those which they find helpful and in harmony with what 18 
best in them. Here is a specimen of her work :— 
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“They saw not God, though He was on their side : 

‘Lord, Lord,’ they said not ; yet they served Him well, 
For He is Truth, and their whole lives will tell 

How they have toiled for truth till eventide. 

Now that He calls them home at set of sun, 

“and they are sad because they dreamed they might 
Have done more perfect work before the night, 

They hear with sweet amaze the words * Well done.’ 


And He who knows how hard it was to wait, 
Nor hear Him call them through the long day’s strife, 
Blind to His presence, yet of blameless lite, 

Tlimself unbars for them the vineyard gate, 


At last the Master is to them revealed : 
He knows they asked not any sordid hire, 
And gives as guerdon what they most desire, 
In the new life to toil in His new field. 


Ah! some there be who held them once accursed, 
Cry, ‘ Lord, we bore the burden of the day— 
Shall we receive no higher wage than they ?” 

But He makes answer, ‘ Lo, the last are first.’” 


The New Trades Combination Movement. By E. J. Smith. 
(Rivingtons. 2s.)\—That a trade should combine to sell the 
article which it produces at a fixed price is a familiar idea; that 
this price should be such as to suit the interests of artisan, 
trader, and consumer is the difficulty. Mr. E. J. Smith claims 
to have at least made some advance towards the solution of the 
problem. And Mr. S. Carter, who is concerned in the manage 
ment of the Pusey House at Oxford, writes an introduction, in 
which he bespeaks the serious attention of the public to the 
matter. It is a subject obviously beyond discussion in this 
column. 


ASpliced Yarn. By George Cupples. (Gibbings and Co. 5s.) 
—This volume contains seven papers contributed to magazines 
by the author of “The Green Hand.” Mr. Cupples was homo 
unius libri, and it is an unexpected treat to get something 
before unknown from his pen. The first paper, “ What Sent Me 
to Sea,” is admirable. We know of nothing better in its way 
than the picture of Uncle Benjamin, the old sailor turned lands- 
man. The second, “Convoying H.M.S. ‘ Brutus,’” is tedious, 
and stands sadly in need of correction, though there are striking 
passages in it, especially when the cannon of the derelict 
ship, which has taken fire, discharge their shot at her consorts. 
“Going up the Hooghly” is a graphic description of a 
youngster’s first experience of the East, and there is a vigorous 
picture of San Francisco and its Vigilance Committee about fifty 
years ago in “ Keeping the Cornucopia.” 





Two interesting little volumes which will, we hope, make a fit 
return for the industry and trouble which have been expended 
in producing them are Wild Flowers from Palestine (4s. 6d.) and 
Pressed Flowers from the Holy Land (2s. 6d.), by the Rev. Harvey 
k. Greene (E. Arnold). The first, besides giving an account of 
the “Flora of Palestine,” contains specimens—the actual flower, 
it should be understood—of the lily of the field, papyrus, 
Indian clover, Madonna flower, flax, Carmel daisy, anise, cyclamen, 
grass of Palestine, rose of Sharon, passion everlasting, hyssop 
(? mignonette), puff ball, lentil, mustard, bean, pheasant’s eye, those 
italicised being found in the smaller volume. 


The two annual volumes of the related magazines, Good Words, 
edited by Donald Macleod, D.D., and the Sunday Magazine 
(Isbister and Co., 7s. 6d. each), are as welcome as ever. The 
subtle difference between them, consisting, we might say, in the 
mingling of the secular and religious elements, is kept up with 
great skill, They are admirably contrived to complement each 
other. In Good Words there is one serial story, “The Pay- 
master’s Boy,” by Neil Munro, running through the year; in the 
Sunday Magazine two, “ At the Eleventh Hour,” by David Lyall, 
and “The Touchstone,” by Helen Shipton, continued through 
six and seven parts respectively. “Short Stories and Sketches” 
are an important item in both, but fiction is not allowed to pre- 
ponderate. This is as it should be, but no one knows better than 
the experienced editors of these magazines that the task of 
keeping them up to the standard of interest that secures popular 
favour is made thereby much harder. Fill three-fourths of 
your pages with tales by authors of repute, and success 
is assured. When, on the contrary, you demand the atten- 
tion of your readers for more serious matters, hic labor, 
hoc opus est. It is chiefly by the miscellaneous contents of the 
magazines that they ought to be judged. In Good Words we 
may note the papers on literature (though we must express in 
passing our dissent from Mr. W. Sharp’s encomium on a writer 
who shall be nameless), on popular science (as,e.g., Mr. John Ward’s 
description of the great Egyptian reservoir), and on travel (as 
Mr. F. T, Bullen’s “Page of Antarctic History”). In the 
Sunday Magazine “Sunday Evenings with the Children,” a series 
of established favour which we are glad to see continued; “ Red 
Letter Days,” a sect of interesting autobiographical papers by 
Mrs, L, T, Meade, the Rev. R. F. Horton, Canon Knox Little, and 


others; and the “Nature Papers,” including two by the well- 
known expert, the Rev. Hugh Macmillan. We are glad to recog- 
nise the reasonable tone of Dr. Hayman’s paper on “ Inexact 
Statements in Holy Scripture.” 


THEOLOGY.—Introduction to the New Testament. By F. Godet, 
D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 6s. net.)—Professor Godet, having 
already dealt in his first volume with the Epistles of St. Paul 
proceeds in the second to treat of the Gospels and the Acts. 
Here we have the first part of the volume, containing an account 
of the collection of the four Gospels, and of St. Matthew. 
Another part will treat of St. Mark and St. Luke, and a third 
will discuss the mutual relations of the four Gospels, This last 
is the most important topic, and we shall reserve our general 
notice of the work till we see it. Meanwhile we may commend 
to students of the Bible the exhaustive account of the evidence 
bearing on the Gospels contained in chap. 1. An appendix 
gives a curious speculation derived from Theodore, of Mop- 
su estia, to which our author is inclined to give a certain weight, 
that St. John had a great share in the formation of the Gospel 
Canon. There has been lately a strong tendency to regard the 
Fourth Gospel as par excellence the Apostolic narrative. Chap. 2 
deals specially with the characteristics of St. Matthew. Pro- 
fessor Godet holds that Jesus spoke habitually Aramaic, and is 
inclined to believe in a Hebrew original, or, possibly, “a Gospel 
partly a Hebrew writing and partly an original Greek writing.”—— 
With God in the World. By the Rev. Charles H. Brent. (Long- 
mans and Co, 3s.)—This volume contains some papers originally 
contributed to a devotional publication, which are intended to 
deepen the sense of religion in daily life The F. B. Meyer 
Birthday Book, compiled by Florence Wills (Sunday School Union. 
1s. 6d.), is a selection from the works of a well-known writer on 
religious topics. Some birthday books seem to us to be some- 
what incongruous and even foolish. This is certainly free from 
any such reproach. These maxims, counsels, and reflections are 
never out of place or unwise. Prayers. By Archbishop Ben- 
son. Edited by the Rev. Hugh Benson. (Ishister and Co. 63.)— 
There are three divisions here,—(1) public prayers, &c., drawn up 
by Dr. Benson during his tenure of the Sees of Truro and Canter- 
bury (with a few of earlier date); (2) private devotions; 
(3) hymns, original and translated. The Teaching of Jesus 
To-day, by Eustace Miles (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d.), is a well- 
meant effort to accommodate great religious ideas to daily life. 
Mr. Miles thinks it would be well to substitute “ English as it is 
spoken to-day” for Biblical English. To use every-day language 
will help, he is convinced, to make religion an everyday 
concern. He may be right; possibly another generation may 
accept the change. To those who have grown up with the old 
habits it seems impossible. What are we to say to this, an 
instance taken at random ?>—“Surely you do not deserve reward 
for feeling kindly only towards those who feel kindly for you, 
seeing that even the most cruel and dishonest do no less than 
this.” 











MisceLLANgEous.—The Romance of Our Ancient Churches. By 
Sarah Wilson. (A. Constable. 6s.)—A very interesting book 
this, carefully put together from the best authorities, and 
excellently illustrated (by Mr. Alex. Ansted). The successive 
styles of architecture, the chief features of the church, and some 
of the peculiarities found in individual buildings—there are few 
old parish churches in England that have not something special 
about them—these and other things, more various and numerous 
than we can pretend to describe, are here dealt with. It isa 
very pretty little book, and may be confidently recommended. 
——Popular Handbook of the British Constitution. By J. Johnston. 
(T. Burleigh. 6s.)—Mr. Johnston gives a sketch of the Constitu- 
tion as it is (after some preliminary remarks), and compares it 
briefly with the governments of other countries. He then 
devotes successive chapters to the ‘‘ Cabinet,” the ‘ Adminis- 
tration,” and the “Judicial Systems.” ‘The last of these three 
is not as complete as it might be. No adequate idea of the 
working of the Chancery Division, for instance, can be gained 
from it. The history of some imaginary case, with reference to 
the Master, and appeals carried up to superior Courts, till the 
House of Lords is reached, would have been instructive. It 
might have been better to have omitted the historical portion, 
with which the present-day reader is not so directly concerned. 
The Scottish Jacobites. By Thomas Newbigging. (Gay and 
Bird. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Newbigging gives part of his book to an 
inquiry into the position and what we may call the sentimental 
aspects of Jacobitism. The latter, indeed, still exists, and 
probably will as long as the singular charm of the Jacobite songs 
and music remains. The old saying which would make us believe 
that ballads are stronger than laws has been singularly falsified, 








but the sentiment has been kept alive. A narrative of the fortunes 
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‘of the Stuarts from 1688 to 1745 has been added.——Rural 
Life: its Humour and Pathos. By Caroline Gearey. (T. Bur- 
leigh. 6s.)—This is a sufficiently readable book. Miss Gearey has 
‘seen something of the outside of rural life, and has sympathy 
enough to enter into some of its inwardness. Many of her stories 
are “chestnuts,” some of them really too stale; that, for 
instance, of the man who, “ made another man” by some refresh- 
ment, “ wants another glass for the other man.” The churches 
naturally furnish some strange anecdotes. Indeed, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the unseemly condition of many of our village 
churches half-a century ago.—-A History of Nursery Rhymes. 
By Percy B. Green. (Greening and Co. 4s.)—This volume 
may be described as a contribution to comparative folk-lore, 
Rhymes and games, for games are included in the scheme, 
have a far-reaching kinship. ‘‘This is the house that 
Jack built,” for instance, has a near relative in the Sepher 
Haggadah, a hymn which some European Jews once used at the 
Passover. It begins: “A kid, akid, my father bought...... 
then came the cat and ate the kid...... then came the dog 
and bit the cat ......” &. The “kid” was the Jewish 
people, the “cat” Assyria, the “dog” Babylon. The reader 
will find much curious matter in Mr. Green’s volume.—— 
Soldiers of the Queen. By Horace Wyndham. (Sands and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Wyndham tells the story of the British soldier, from 
his fateful interview with the recruiting sergeaut, through 
various experiences of the barracks, the field-day, the canteen, 
and other scenes of military life. There is much serious infor- 
mation in the book, and not a little amusement. Having told us 
what the soldier is, our author tells us what he is not in two 
‘chapters respectively entitled “The Soldier and the Drama” 
and “ The Soldier of Fiction.” 


New Eprrions.—The “ Temple Shakespeare ” is being reissued 
in what we may call an improved form as the Larger Temple 
Shakespeare, edited by Israel Gollancz (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. 
per vol.) It is furnished with illustrations, which are intro- 
duced into the glossaries and are of a practical kind, and so more 
illustrative than even good genre pictures. The plays are to be 
given in the order of the First Folio. We have before us Vol. I., 
containing “The Tempest,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “ Measure for Measure”; and 
Vol. IL, with “The Comedy of Errors,” “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The first volume has for frontispiece “The Newly 
Discovered Portrait of Shakespeare generally accepted 
as the original of the Droeshout engraving,” and the second 
the Chandos Portrait——Two volumes of Church history 
which have met with considerable acceptance from the 
public are now republished at a lower price,—ls. net 
per vol. Twese are Early Church History, by Edward Back- 
house and Charles Tylor (Headley Brothers), a fourth 
edition, and Witnesses to Christ, same authors and publishers, a 
third edition. The First Three Gospels in Greek, by Colin 
{‘ampbell, D.D. (Williams and Norgate, 5s. net), exhibits the 
Synoptic Gospels in parallel columns.—A very pretty edition 
of Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia, in 2 vols., appears with 
illustrations by Charles E. Brock (J. M. Dent and Co., 
Gd. net). Mr. Augustine Birrell furnishes an intro- 
duction which seems to us unnecessarily combative. We are 
perfectly ready to think with all kindness of Charles Lamb—in 
fact no one nowadays ever says a word of him that is not kind— 
without being reminded of “ Wordsworth’s boundless self-conceit.” 
Some of us hold Wordsworth to be a great teacher, and such talk 
is very painful. Even Mr. Birrell’s sense of humour ought to 
have kept him from using such language. Did not the retort 
occur to him that self-conceit, even beyond bounds, is not found 
only in philosophers ? Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
‘Western Empire. By Samuel Dill, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. 
net). A second edition of a book which certainly deserved the 
suecess with which it seems to have met. The author has made 
a few corrections and modifications, and has prefixed a table of 
dates covering the period from the accession of Valentinian I. 
(364 A.D.) to the death of Sidonius Apollinaris (479 circa).—— 
Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. By Charles 
Herbert Moore. (Same publishers. 18s. net.)—Professor 
‘Moore holds, as our readers are probably aware, unusual 
opinions on the subject of Gothic architecture. using the epithet 
in a more restricted sense than iscommon. “ Gothic architecture, 
as I define it,” he writes, “was never practised elsewhere than 
in France.’ He does not recant this heresy, if we may use the 
phrase—for to an Englishman, with York, Lincoln, and Wells 
Cathedrals in his mind, to be told that there is not a Gothic 
building in his country is something of a shock—but he has, he 
tells us, rewritten and enlarged his book, and added to and 
venerally improved the illustrations.——The Divina Commedia of 
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Dante Alighieri. Translated line for line in : 

the original. With Notes by Frederick K. : 4 
Second edition, revised, corrected, and further annotated, (D > 
worth and Co. 12s. net.) ——Collections and Recollections = 
“One Who has Kept a Diary.” (E. Arnold. 7s, 6d.)—An - hen 
edition, in which “some superfluous matter hag been Pr 
and some fresh ‘collections’ have been inserted.” —Ip th 
“Temple Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens” (J. M Dent 
and Co.), Hard Times (1s. 6d. net), and Little Dorrit (4s. 6d. net): 
——Investigation of Title. By W. Howland Jackson and Thorold 
Gosset, B.A. (Stevens and Sons. 12s. 6d.) ——Banks and their 
Customers. By the Author of “The Banks and the Public,” 
(Effingham Wilson, 1s.)——Our Living Generals, by Arthes 
Temple (Andrew Melrose, 3s. 6d.), is a new edition brought up to 
date. These twelve Generals, among whom the most prominent 
just now are Sir George White and Sir Redvers Buller, make a 
list of which any country may well be proud. Another new 
edition is Told from the Ranks, collected by E. Milton Small (samo 
publisher, 3s. 6d.),—a collection of narratives by privates and 
non-commissioned officers of various experiences of war from the 
Indian Mutiny down to the march to Chitral. 








Curistmas CaRDs FoR THE Biinp.—From the office of the 
Weekly Summary, an excellent newspaper for the blind which 
must be an invaluable boon, we have received embossed Braille 
Christmas cards and a calendar, both good. A calendar is a 
welcome gift to the blind, and this “Empire Calendar” js 
extremely well done. A blind friend suggests that the letter. 
press gives more pleasure than the embossed pictures, 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Chambers's Journal, the Reriew of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Puritan, the Wide World Magazine, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the 
Magazine of Art, the Forum, the Captain, the Sunday Maga- 
zine, the New Century Review, the Expositor, the Geographical 
Journal, the Educational Reriew, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Month, the American Bookbuyer, the Harmsworth Magazine, 
the Bookman, Nature Notes, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Sunday at 
Home, the Journal of Education, the Butterfly, the Lome Counties 
Magazine, the Art Journal Jubilee Series (Nos. 9 and 10), the 
Expository Times, Temple Bar, the School World, the Girl's Own 
Paper, the Argosy, the North American Review, Good Words, 
Boy's Own Paper, the Gentleman's Magazine, the World of Dress, 
the Author, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
Anne Pratt's Flowering Plants, Knowledge, the Humanitarian, 
the United Service Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Dome, 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Lady's Realm, Cassier’s Magazine, Cramp- 
ton's Magazine, the Public Schools Magazine, Mothers in Council, 
the Paris Magazine, the Critical Review, the Nary and Army Iilus- 
trated, the Medical Review, the Economie Journal, the Monist, the 
Economic Review, the Indian Magazine, the American Historical 
Review, the Engineering Times, the British Realm, the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, the Dublin Review, the Church 
Quarterly Reriew, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Journal of 
Philology, the Law Quarterly Review, the Political Science Quarterly, 
the International Journal of Ethics, the English Mistorical Review, 
East and West Climate, the Agnostic Annual, Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan (Part 1), A Picturesque History of Yorkshire, Celebrities of 
the Stage (Parts 1 and 2), the Art Annual, the Art Portfolio, the 
Columbia University Quarterly, the Journal of Theological Studies. 








ro - 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—>-—- 
Adams (H.), A Virtue of Necessity, er 8vo 
Archer (W.), Study and Stage, er 8vo (Richards) 
Atlay (J. B.), Famous Trials of the Century, cr svo (Richards) 
Bain (R. N.), The Poor Plutocrats, cr 8V0 ........cccceeceeeceeeeees (Jarrold) 
Balfour (Lady Betty), The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administras 
tion, 8vo (Longmans) 18,0 
Beaure (A.), Histoire de la Politique Monetaire, 8VO.........+++++ (E. Wilson) 5/0 
Beaure (A.), Théorie et Pratique de la Monnaie, 8vo (EK. Wilson) 36 
Bickersteth (Samuel), Life and Letters of Edward Bickersteth, Bishop of 
TOKYO, BVO... ccccccccssecccccccecescscecscescsesscesscveceneces (S. Low) 10/6 
Bird (R. J. Golding-), Fugitive Verses, cr 8vo (KE. Stock) 6/0 
Bishop (Mrs. J. F.), The Yangtze Valley, and Beyond, 8vo........(J. Murray) 21/0 
Blok (P.J.), History of the People of the Netherlands, Part II., 8vo (Putnam) 12/6 
Blunt (C. J.), Charles Wavedon and Others, cr 8vo (EK. Stock) 66 
Booth (Maud B.), Sleepy Time Stories, cr 8vo (Putnam) 60 
Bothmer (Countess A. Von), The Sovereign Ladies of Europe, 8vo( Hutchinson) 16/0) 
British Army (The), by a Licut.-Colonel, imp. 8VO ......-.eeeeeee eee (S. Low) 126 
Byrne (W. L. O.), A Land of Heroes, cr 8v0 ..(Blackie) 2,4 
Callahan (J. M.), Cuba and International Relatior 15.0 
Callow (E.), From King Orry to Queen Victoria : 7 
Isle of Man, 8vo 76 
Cawein (M.), Myth and Romance: Verses, cr 8vo 
Jhanning (Grace E.), Sea Drift : Poems, cr 8vo 
Cheyne (T. K.), The Christian Use of the Psalms, cr 8vo 
Clementson (C.), “ These Holy Mysteries”: Addresses, er $vo . 
Clifford (John), God’s Greater Britain, er 8vo 
Collet (C. D.), History of the Taxes on Knowledge: their Origin and Repeal, 
cr 8vo (Unwin) 16! 
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D,); Solomon and Solomonic Literature, 8vo ..........(E. Paul) 6/0 
A cv 





pws (3. 33: a Romance, Cl 8VO .........66. coceseee( Be StOCK) 
on (A. Sa ab : a Daughter of Tangier, cr Svo............( Long) 
Crommelin ("a> >), In Memoriam Crucis: the Daily Sequence of the Holy 
paneopore , rea ‘ : . ( Rivingtons) 
We “ wohatn), The Transvaal Under the Queen, 4to (Sands) 
paris (N. XewD! ), Memuirs, Letters, &¢., selected by K. P. Wormeley, 2 Fouls. 
a tl SNe aE ER RE ee ei .eeees.(Helnemann) 4 
3v0 aN tn. and Out of Three Normandy Inns, er 8vo...... (Gay « Bird) 
4 Dick ), Tales Of Terror, CT SVO cece cece eee e sence ese eees (Chatty) 
ponovall ( . The Snow on Shah-Dagh, and Amalat Bey, cr 8vo(Slmpkin) 


pumas (Ales Dutch and Quaker Colonies It America, 2 vols. (Macmillan) 1 
Fiske (John) A.) and others, The Highest Andes, roy 8vo ........( Methuen) 3 


pixagetall CE ) The Realist ; a Modern Romance, er 8V0 ...).....0345 (Lane) 
Fywerden | ML), Nicholas and Mary.and other Milton Polk, cr 8vo (Richards) 
cilehrist Mrs Aylmer ), Boudicea : a Play in Four Acts, cr Syo...... (K. Paul) 
Gore Nonsebse Numbers abd Jocular Jingles for Funny Little Folks, 
ee cmaa ta seve wadecee de Vad bee eeses Eedetdeueseaeed (Greening ) 
HO ee ne Decay of Sensibility, and other Essays and Sketches... Lane) 
Gwynn (>.), cary om for a Kingdom, er 8VO ..........4. (Hurst & Blackett) 


Lert eh Jesus College, Oxford (College Histories). er 8vo ..( Robinson) 
ee ae (B. Fy, Erskine of Linlathen: Selections and a Biography, 
por Tn Ruse couh CeCe Dian cranlent sen deeTes Sighadecue ne (Oliphant) 
¢ Tilee). The P , Found RCE RGO? is cde es (Wells Gardner) 
. ‘Hice) Phe Power of Wom thou ~€ ‘ 
ws Sarah F ), Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes, 2 vols. 
jes (3 






Oi cies - - aah ae 
ey W.R.), Christian Mysticism ¢ Bampton Lectures), 8V0 ...... (Methuen ) 1 

any oerN Spain: the Story of a Journey, 8V0 ......-..... (J.C. Nimmo) 1 

Jeraels (oe ....(Hurst & Blackett 





>) The Port Guard Ship, cr 8VO ......66. 
ti cy i New Ride to Kiva, CP.SVO......cccccocescsccee( Methuen) 
Jephson (HL). The Real French Revolutionist, cr 8vo............¢ Macmillan) 
Kirby (W. } The Golden Dog, Cr 8VO-.. 02.00. secceccecccesecccees . .(Jarrold) 
Koren (John), Economic Aspects ot the Liquor Problew, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 
Alphabet of Musical Bogeys, imp Svo (Lawrence & Bullen) 


ard (A.), The . 
ae W.), Some Principles abd Services of the Prayer-bouk Historically 





Considered, e avo Sees, meee pe enescctesececds _ 
s Carroll Picture Buouk (The), CP SVO cece eee eee eccceces a ) 
leva (Bowden) 


dsay (Harry), An Up-to-Date Parson, cr SVO. 
din y ia), History of the English Poot-law, Vol. IIL, From 1834 to Present 


PIMC, BVO... see cecceeessncenccesesrereereeesececeeeeeeereaees 








Macpherson (J.), Mental Affections. SVO ..........00. ver eseeescel Macmillan) 1 
Maltland (Alfred L.), I Lived as 1 MRC, CR OUO: .occucnevees (Wells Gardner) 
Mann (Mary £.), Out in Life’s Rain, CF SVO oo. eee eeee reece eee es (Hutchinson) 
Manwell (M. B.), Carol Adair, cr SV0........066 evaekae Stureuceabets (Nister) 
Milman (Helen), Outside the Garden, cr 3V0.... cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeees (Lane) 
Moral Alphabet (A), by H. iON octane Ke auiesereentses eswungee (Arnolit) 





Mouton (L. C.). Atthe Wind's Will: Ly and Sonnets, er $vo (Macmillan) 


National Worthies : a Selection trom the National Portrait Gallery (Constable) 42 0 
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Neve (Arthur), Picturesque Kashimir, 400...........0eceeeeeeeeeee es (Sumds) 12/6 
Newbiguing (1.), The Scottish Jucubites and their Songs and Music, 
BERR ee carers Code secius ind cokers es duceted oreagected (Gay & Bird) 36 
Nisbet (Hume), The Revenge of Malerie, GF WlOs «5 dacccnccecsens «eC White) 36 
Parry (D. H.), Food for Powder, CF 8VO oe. eee cece eens vaauwddecs (Nister) 26 
Photogravures ut South Africa, OblONg 400... . 6. cee eee eee eee eee es (Simpkin) 12 6 
Pollock (W. H.), Jane Austen: her Contemporaries and Herself..( Longmans) 3/6 
Preston (A. C.), A Royal Revenge, cr 8VO.......... 6. cee ee eeee (Hutchinson) 60 
Proceedings of the Suciety for Psychical Research, Vol. XIV.,$vo ..CK. Paul) luv 
Reay (Marcus), The Love Affairs of a Curate, cr 8vu ..... Penveeednce (Long) 36 
Richmond (H. D.), Dairy Chemistry, 8V0.........ccccccececccccseess (Griffin) 169 
ELE, WE.) TATE GE. LIMMN GONG. oc cece ncccccncee se cdcvecen sesh (Simpkin) 10.6 
kyley (J.H.), Ralph Fitch, England's Pioneer to India and Burma, his Com- 
TRAIAN CE BVOc cs caaciccosieanecensie a ending pvndde Rauceee reas (Unwin) 106 
Siager (J. R.), The Government of London under the London Government 
COP ONE Sc cvcaacdseceescecwesves Eden ce nknceeae --.-.(P.S. King) 2/6 
Sense (P. C.), A Free Enquiry into the Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
Wes on cet ue saan sir c ac whens be ow edvcnueoel (Williams & Norgate) ‘7/6 
Shipton (Helen), The. Touchstone, Cr SVO .........ccceccecccccceces (Isbister) °3,6 


Shoemaker (M. M.), Quaint Corners of Ancient Empires, cr 8vo ,..:(Putnam) 10/6 


Somerville (G. G.), The Retreat trom Moscow, and ether Poems, 





MMI”. ccd cy ral ein clot ase asa oipacaree malas BVT Reema ee (Ideal Pub. Union) 2/6 
Spranger (K. J.), Studies trom the Fathers: the Psalms in Verse, Vol. L., -— 

WE is opvwctte crs ovecttelccnecsens ts cacnesevatonse cieneues (Rivington) 76 
Streamer (D.), Ruthless Khymes tor Heartless Homes, oblong 4to ..(Arnold) 36 
Temple (Sir Richard), ‘the House of Commons, cr 8vu .............06. (Long) 36 
Thoinot (lu. H.) and Masselin (E. J.), Outlines of Bacterivlogy, translated by’ 

W. St. Clair SEMMETE, JMO: 6.2.04 ccc cecencccecontee Adela eiinistenen (Griffin) 10 6 
Thorpe (E.), Lyrics from Lazyland, 12mo_ .............. (Glaisher) 26 
Thynne(R.), Bottin’s Find : a ‘Tale of the Fifties, cr 8vo.............. (Loug) 60 
Van Dyke (HL), The Lost Word: a Christtnas Legend of Long Ago(J. Clarke) 6,0 
¥ynne (Nora), The Priest’s Marriage, cr 8VU .......cccccccccceccee (Burleigh) 60 
Walkley (A. B.), Frames of Mind, l2mo ..........006 veces eooeee(Richards) 60 
Wells (H. G.), Tales of Time and Space, cr 8v0....... ceccccccccccees (Harper) 60 
Worsfold (W. B.), The Redeniption of Ezypt. imp 8vo ..... Kaw sewed (Ga. Allen) 25/0 
Wynn (W.), The Apostle Paul’s Reply tu Lord Halifax, er 8vo...... (E. Stock) 5,0 








“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRIGS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishi 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 


0g 


Decorative idee “6 . Cc 
. APESTRIES ERGES ~RETONNES| VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. I SILK BROCADES CHENILLES CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautifuland Inexpensive.) VELVETS PLUSHES | MUSLINS GOSSAMERS 


Pirreens Post FREE, Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 


| 
LIBERTY and CO. Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





Financial Year ends 20th November, 1899 


NATIONAL | emernn FUNDS .. .. Exceed £5:250,000 


PAID IN CLAIMS... .. »» £10,500,000 


PROVI All the Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assur 
| already Divided, £54uu,Uuu. 
| 


All persons now assuring will receive an additic 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combit 


INSTIT share of profit over later entrants, at the next Division 
in 1902. 


FOR MUTUAL | Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | vld awe. 
\ No. 48 GRACECIURCIL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 














ESTABLISHED 1824, 













Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 













DIRECTORS. ' 
The Right Hon. LURD ROTHSCHILD Chatrman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. | Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Altred Lucas, Eaq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Eaq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. |} Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Eliis, E.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lerd Stalbridge. 
James Pletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel FP. Anderson Stebbing. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.ML.G., CB 





























FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Participating Lite Policies (subject to tull Annual Premiums) effected before the 
close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Protitscif then tu 
force receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which Will be ullutted to 
Policles effected in L9u0. 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 










Liberal Commissions (o Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 















When these are requirel, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in thé tirst instance 
are exactly suited tu the cyes mischief 1s soon 


Fl RST done, Which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


Browning System of Suiting the Sigh 
is always Successful. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association 


Ss PECTAC LE Ss. aud Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 


Isth Edition, price 1s. 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Way be Consulted Free of Charge. 



























SCHWEITZER'S 


THE COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 

| “THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 

ROYAL to her at 7.30a.m..and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Succety. 


| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
| office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 


COCOA. | twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colunel Anit- 


schkotf.”--(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
| Sin ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
} patient huve COCOATINA, if yuu please.” 














’ 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clogks of k. DENT and COS Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Muark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
DEN tion to 
TRaDE-waARE. E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
















. PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 











14 Seetions of 


“ow | HAMPTON & SONS’ 
Ready. | New Illustrated Catalogues. 












° | The object of these Catalogues is to. show 
Furniture, | that although the quality, the artistic 
merit, and the finish of Hampton and 

Carpets, | Sons’ productions are exceptional, the 






Fabrics, prices are lower than those at which 
goods of the sane class are anywhere 


Decorations. | else procurable, Catalogues free. 








HAMPTON & SONS, L.° Pail Mall East, London, S.W. 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GovVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE COLLEGE. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss T. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class I. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fesstoual met and vthers. Pupils prepared for special professtons when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds, 
(1) 3. Anne's, ALLuts Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Dugdale. 
Terms, £40 a Year. 
(2) S. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terins, £23 a year. 
(3) 8. Winifred's, Bangor. N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S, Anne's, Abbots Bromiley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
mHe UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP will be RECEIVED at the 
Ottice otf the Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, Bishupsyate 
tcreet Within, not later than DECEMBER ist NEXT. Salary, £cvua year. Duties 
commence on Tuesday, April 8rd, 1900. Particulars of teuure and duties may be 
obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 

QETILE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 
‘Pars, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE— 
Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmiogly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in French and ali modern accomplishwments.—For terms und full details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 
OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTON 
ABBOT.-—-Preparatory tur Public Schouls and R. Navy. Charterhouse 
Scholarship, 1899, first on list.-—-Head- Master, B. I’. NUNNS, B.A., Winchester and 
Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate; altuation high; muorland air. For pro- 
spectus, &¢., apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Prepuratory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £$v); sons of gentlemen: specially suited- to Colonials; 
five vacancies for private pupils.— Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 
OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. EF. R. BREARWELL. 


The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 5uv feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PLXHOLME, DORKING. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARLAN GREEN, iate Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It alms tu combine a sound und Hveral 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination aud Inspectton, 

ONTREUX. — FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 

LADIES. About eight Pupils received. Good education with HOME 

LIFE. Special care given to languages. Two months in Summer spent in 

Mountains. Good references. Mrs. Somerset, 17 Brookside. Cambridge, is ready to 

give all intormation.—Principal, Mile. HE LENE GUENTHER. 


ING'S NT 


























sg . ° aa . 

SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th to Sth, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes fur ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Estra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
ear at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (3-13). 
celient health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, N.A., sate Houge- 

Master at Mar]borough. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.— ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 
SCHOO FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 
with healthy outdoor life. House beautifuliy situated on the shore; close to golt 
links; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers: 
dal attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 

H NOBLE 








LANTER, now in England for a short time, has GOOD 

OPENING for YOUNG GENTLEMAN who issteadyand prepared to work, 

with moderate capital available after learning. Aealthy district. Tea, Coffee, 

Cinchona, Cardamoms, Pepper, &c. References given and required.—Adiress, 
* BG. W..” care of Messrs. Peirce, Lesiie, & Co., 14 Billlter Street, London, E.C. 





> ‘ r «J oa tl aa 
ANTED, after CHRISTMAS, a GOVERNESS for 
three children, 8, 6, and 5, who must, in addition to other subjects, be able 
to teach well and play music. A preference will be given to one who can train 
and guide children properly and who is by birth and education a lady.—Apply, by 
letter, to“ K. E. 0.” c/o Wm. Dawson & sons, £3 Northumberland Avenue, WC. 





RAINED KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS WANTS 
POST in JANUARY ; family preferred.—Address, Miss BARWELL, High 
School, Rutland Park, Sheflield. 


HORISTERSHIP VACANT, reducing fees to £2 33. per 
term. Good yoice essential; thorough education; home comfurts.—Apply 
at once, PRINCIPAL, St. John’s College, Frome. 





HE H Y > a? 
[TSE BALE, CRON NDON NWR OAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
Built for a School. ; a ee 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 
Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care, 
languazes, music, painting, and University examinations, 
jaughters of navaland military officers. 
nhees—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G C.S.1L, and Many ot 
eCTUs ON applicaliog. 
'} ye itt«@a ss B 


‘ R I 
CULCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Marked gueoe 
Reductions made ta 


hers. Thustrateg 





ST OT, 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A, (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREP 3 $ 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship fuera BOTS (Ghd) 


W ESIGATEON-SEA.—The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
VV KINGDON, M.A. Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Auge 
pati gl ats, ogee Dorchester Grammar School trum iene 

REPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royai Navy. se spec Wt heen 
Good cricket Held. ne House specially designed, 





FLERELORD SCHOOL (founded 1287 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation tor the Universitles, Army. Navy &., wi 
guod Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS : 
— and Cambridge.--Address, Rev. W. H. MUBRAY: RAGG The Clos, 
Hereford, F 


ae: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
f ae oat fg toe ~—— " GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambeitee 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Stdgwick, Arthur Sidgwick Bs 

Bishop of Southampton. ’ san “Mee wick, Beg, Te 


TOW TQ cpr TEN termine 
OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS 
Preparation for Publie Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy ée, 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross, fees trom 
#:cv a year. Entire cuarge of bovs from India or Colonies trum £90 a year “RF 
ASHWIN, M.A,, Pemb, Cull. Camb, ; B. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll. Oxon, 


‘ x 7 c 
SE AsIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM 
KD LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references. --Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D. P.R.AS, 


: " ATA 7 > = : 

I ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH-CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (ate Head. 

Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 

accomplishments ; French constantly spoken; English home comfort; fine house 

in large garden ; excellent climate. 


° , r aa . . 
LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres ot ground close to moors. Refer. 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly ot Rossall, and Scholar ‘rin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALB SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. . 


Cre DLE SCHOOL.—AN ENTRANCE. SCHOLAR: 
‘SHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on TCRSDAY, December Sth, when 
te = _tcaa of £40 to £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, 


VV ARN ICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 

fessor).-~First-grade Public Schoo). Boarders’ fees, £6. Classical and 

Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions - 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautitul site: health record remarkuble, 

Buildings toclude Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acre 

of levelied playing fleldg. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boy, 

Cubicles in Schoul House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


TAT z 
ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Cpping- 
bam. and Cheitenham. AJl details connected with the heaith and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Periect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Addres, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


WN ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
it modern hoarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £200W. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Forefgn Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders undet 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


~ + . a 

7ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME: 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 

Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 

climate: beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speclall 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, Individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

leading London’ Physicians, &¢.-—-Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
OLA. Oxon. 












































GYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 
$7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. Part Il. of the OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI, br 
Messrs. B. P. GRENFELL and A. 8. HUNT, with & Collotype Plates, is Just 
Pablished at 25s. 
Sold by Messrs. KEGAN Path, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co.; Mr. BERNARD 
QUARITCH ; Messrs. ASHER & Co.; and Mr. HENRkY FROWDE. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OUTSIDE Pace (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
eercecens sevccscescetele 20 O | Ratrew-Calwiae .. on ccacccce Sete 
iitugs cocccecccccce . & 2B Half-Column : 
Quarter-Page...cccseceveerce 





COMPANIES. 
Outside Page...cesecsccerees £14 14 Y | Inside Page . 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-widt 
Hine for every additivnal line (containing on an accra: 
Narrow coun. one-third width of page, 7s. 3 
Broad « n, halt-width of pave, 10s, an inch. 
Across two barrow © . LWo-thirds width 3 
Broad column follow) cations of the 
Displayed Adve mits according 
: Det. 


3; and 1s, 2 


ive words). 


an inch. 





TI + * aTta 
QT. JOHN'S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SU SSEX 
bY (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIBSY’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation, Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. fducation 02 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home Jife. Age ot 
pupils,11tol9. Principals, Miss VISICK. Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.&., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


_ VAT Ng + y 
QIOREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 

(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES 
take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi: 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and reterences.—F.C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Ragby. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. Prench,German Italian, Musle, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.:; Term commences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue 











MADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
a PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS ‘and FAMIL 


fevelving Pupils, RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITLNG GOVERNESSES, Mes °° 


and Art Teachers. Compantons, &e.. introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 


—141 REGENT sTal 
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YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
0 R’9 HILL, STALNES.—The Course of Study is arranged to iit an 

ae loyment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
Engineer for oro September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them fur 
wil -_ ive Appointments ag Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Competition, ¢ Wr Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
partment, eo One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Tratfie De- 
an State Railway. — For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College. 
partment, - 









! = open 7 T 7 - ‘ T\r y 
—RNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
0 n-k WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKER, M.A, P.G.S. (Mathematical 
‘ ROI re Coil. Camb. ) RECEIVES a limited number ot PUPILS pre- 
boon rity, Professivval Preiimivary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
at miuatiove. The teaching of French and German receives special 
pai Et of successes, terms, abd references on application. 
<OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL fot 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mra. SUTTON, Ss GLOUCESTER 
13 ot SW Thorough preparation tor the Public Schools, Aindergarten 
TREE scion Clasées for bovs apd girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
etCuN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2¢rh. 
C—— = 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
= tea) gives advice and assistance Without charge to Parents and Guardiats 
Grade jection of Schools (tor Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
mathe se ‘Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
wer \.A..$ Lancaster Place, Strand, london. W.C. 


i. J, BEEVOR, Al. ces bet 
nO reas al 4 r ? 
LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis whh full 


. INVALIDS.— 
MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 


RECEIVING 
uders Schools also recommended. 
fu. Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'riform, London.” 
Teephove No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
TEST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
} EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by br, STANTON COIT, 
on “ The Dynamics of Democracy.” 























































pipe-writ ING UNDERTAKEN. 


10d. per 1,000 Words. Literary and other Work. 









Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
twowords. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Ottice, &e.. by 
inperta in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
indertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 4] Great Russell Street, W.C. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. Attention is called 
wo the few rematning Copies of CAPTAIN R. J. MACDONALD’S ‘* HISTORY 
OF THE DRESS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” Mlustrated 
With 23 Coloured Plates and 91 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. 1 vol. 
large 4to, bound in cloth of the Regimental Colours, price £1 Ss. net. 























HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 27 Piccadilly, W. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free, 
Not until you write with a "(SWAN ” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Itadds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 

93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 

Wa REGENT STREET, W., LONDON: 3 ExcHance STRBET, MANCHESTER; 

and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUB DE L’'OP SRA; 

and of all stationers. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 

Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets, No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN 088 and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.¢. 


en eee 


' iT r + . 
REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
LOANS | Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
SOCLET ates thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
18%, Capi Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
aie pital £500,00u, 

















PARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 


Matter what the subject. Please state wants. 233. each offered for 





& 


iclemoirs, Richard III.” 1862; “Old English Squire.” 1321; “Progtess of a 

as Last . oe Raw the Nake ts “Warwickshire Hunt, a 
Ce, 4 I3., 63.— ‘s $ Fy < 

Bright Street. Birmingham.” 1863 4KER'S GREAT BUOCESHOI obn 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20TH. 
A Collection of Natural History Specimens. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by AUCTION 

ok. at hig Great Rooms, 23 EING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, 

at half-past twelve precisely. 
On View the Saturday prior, ten-four, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

Lanterns, Slides and Aupovates, Seisntifie Instruments, Cameras 
and Lenses, and other Photographic Accessories and Mis- 
cellaneous Property. 

ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL the above by AUCTION 

Bi at lis Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, at 

hall-past twelve precisely. 

On view the day prior, two-five, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues bad. 
MONDAY NEXT. re 
Special Sale of Curios. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at his 
Great Rooms, 383 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, ut ba!r- 

past twelve precisely, a Collection of NATIVE CURIOSITIES. WEAPONS, &c., 

from the Gambaga district, Gold Coast; a Large Collection of Japanese Works of 

Art, ineludiog Carved Ivories, China, Lacquer Work, Embrotderies, Paintings, 

Inlaid Paneis, Trays, Rogravings, Bronze Ornaments, &c. ; also Antiquities, Relics, 

Arins and Armour, &c. 

Un view the Saturday prior, ten-four, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues liad. 

















MITCHAM, SURREY. 


Seven minutes’ from Mitcbam Railway Station, Fifteen from Golf Links, Mitcham 
Common and Junction. 


O BE SOLD, SUITABLE FOR A PRIVATE SCHOOL, 
RAVENSBURY PARE HUUSE.—This desirable residence, beautifully 
situated io its own grounds, stunding high, containing large Dining Room, Library 
or Bullard Room, Two Drawing Rooms, Morning koom, Smoking Room, Work- 
shop, Laboratory, large Conservatory, very large Kitchen, Fourteen Bedrooms aad 
good Domestic Offices, and Cellars, Tennis Court, Entrance Lodge, and about 63 
ucres, or Would be Sold without Entrance Lodge and Tennis Court, with about 
2s acres or more Jand. Deferred payment o: part of the purchase money could be 
arranged. -- Further particulars and orders to view from THE MITCHAM LAND 
CUMPANY, LIMITED, 18 Adam strect, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


THE WAR OFFICE 


has selected Liebig Company's Extract as being 
the best and most suitable for use in the Field 
Hospitals of the British Army Corps in South: 
Africa, 








Every pound contains the distinctive properties 
of 40 lbs. of lean beef. 


Genuine 
in BLUE. 


only 


J. Vv. Liebig 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848, 





oo . e» £35,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
@ SELLERS. of 27 and 29 West 22rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the ercellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 


application. 
WAR. 


If you want to know how an army is commanded, read 


THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. Price 2s. 6d. 


“The best mManaal that erists of the functions of a general staff." —A thenaum. 








If you want to know how a modern army fights, read 


THE 
VOLUNTEERS & THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. Price 2s. 6d. 

“}ir. Wilkinson writes with a view to giving those unaccustomed to study the 
subject clusely some genetal idea of the processes of modern war, aud his bame 
and known ability are sufficient to give assurance that his explanations will be 
well thought out and clearly expressed."—Saturday Review. 





CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
RUBENS: 


His Life, His Work, and His Times. 
By EMILE MICHEL, 


Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. 


With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations, 2 vols. 
linp. 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
*.* An Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 

The Daily News.—* The book abounds with little details that give a personal 
interest to the pictures, and bring vividly betore us the conneetion in those days 
ot painter with patron. It is at once erudite and popular ; the critical chapter on 
the technique and methods of Rabens is tull of interest fur student and painter ; 
it is illustrated with wreat fulness and Judgment.” 7 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul’s). Now for the first time Revised und Collected by 
Ik pDMUND Gossk, Hon. M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols., 24s. net. 
The Standard.—* A work of wide erudition and worthy candour, in which the 
whole life is displayed. without dissimulation and with evident fidelity. Mr. 
Gosse’s Volumes are rich in critical insight, and they are tender, no less than fear- 
jess, in the interpretation of a many-sided fascinating man.” 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. His Memoirs, 


Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers. Translated and Arranged by KATHERINE 
Prescor’ WORMBLEY. Illustrated, 2 Vols., 42s. net. 
With 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


a Preface by PAUL MEURICE. Translated by JOHN W. HaRDING. 1 vol. 
crown &vo, lus, net. 
The Standard.—* There is matter in abundance to give scope to the genius 
of the writer. and in none of his literary efforts have bis rare and varied gifts been 
ewployed with better effect.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: a 


Private Record of Public Affairs. Ry J. PERxcy FirzpatTrick, Author of 
“The OGatspan.” 1] vol. lus. net. Fifth Impression, completing 15,00u Copies. 
LoKD RoskRERY at Bath.“ Jf you wish to read a history of the internal 
economy of the Transcaal, you should procure * The Transvaal from Within, 
arbook which seems to me to bear on every page and in every sentence the mark 
of truth, which gives you widlesale and in detatl an extraordinary, and I think 
id may say, an appalling record of the way in which the government of the 
Transeaal was carried un, and the subjection to which it reduced our JSellow 
countrymen there.” 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. 


NICHOLSON, 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRENCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY IRVING, 
Mr. JUsticR HAWKINS, THR ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBIQTS, MR. WHISTLER, MR. RUDYARD 
KipLiInG, Mk. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. Each Portrait is litho- 
graphed in Colours and mounted on cardbuard, ready tor framing, 15 in. by 164 in. 
Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. : 

*,* A few sets of the, Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and 
Hland-coloured by the Artist, £21. 
“In every portrait, without exception, Mr. Nicholson 


By Wittiam 


The Pall Mall Gazett 
proves himself a genius.” 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The 


Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official By Sir W. F. MI&VILLE, 
K.C.M.G. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Literature.—* It throws many interesting sidelights on Egyptian administration, 
and it shows what manner of openings the Consular service may turnish to young 
meu who have the grit to shoulder responsibilities.” i 


Six-Shilling Novels. 
I. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS: 


Ghetto Tragedies. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 
The Scotsman.—*He carries everything before him. He has wit: he has 
humour; he hus intellect ; above all, he has lightning-like vividness of imagina- 


tiun.” 
BY TIE SAME AUTHOR. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


Comprising “The Red Badge of Courage,” and “The Little Regiment.” 
Mr. G. WyNDHAM, M.P., on “ The Red Badge of Courage” :—“ You may shut 
the book, but you still see the battle flags, the men dropping, the captain shot 
dead. The book leaves such indelible traces as are left by the actual experience 
of War.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE.” 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN, 


And other Stories. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


THE SLAVE: a Rom 


Romance. By 
HicukENS, Author of * Flames,” &c. 
The World.—* By many degrees his best novel; it is a product of the topmost 
heightsof romance. No jewel story has ever come near it.” 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Bevysoy, 


Author of “* Dodo.” [Second Impression. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* Gright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning to 
end; full.of humorous sayings and witty things.” : 
Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
will be sent post-free on application. 


London: WM. WEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, W.C. 


[Next week. 


Rovert 





——— 
BOOKS BY THE | : 


HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMAGHE 


Author of “Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir.” -[Bourth Edition R 
UD, Re 
vised, with Portrait, Three Shillings and Sixpence. Edward Arnold.) a 


“One of the most stimulating writers of the day.” 
—The TIMES, October 25th, 1895, 


SIXTH EDITION, with Portrait of Author, demy 8yo, PP. 460, cloth e} 
gilt top, price Five Shillings, 


SAFE STUDIES. 


HISTORICAL PREDICTION—SIR G. C. LEWIs AND ‘LONGEVITY—Litgnan: 
EGOTISM—CHARLES AUSTIN—RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. Grore AND Ma 
BaBBAGE—MR. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY—PHYSICAL AND Moat C - 
AGE—THE UPPER ENGADINE—NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR oe 
WHEATSTONE— DEAN STANLEY AND CANON KINGSLEY — THE “Rpicvnisr 
LAMENT—INDEX TO THE CLASSICAL AND OTHER QUOTATIONS; WITH Exc; <, 
RENDERINGS, NCLisy 


egant, 


FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price Halt-a-Crown. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. (on. 


tents:—THE CURE FOR INCURABLES—THE FEAR OF DEATH—Feapt pss 
ARLESS 

DeaTus—DIVINE EcONOMY OF TRUTH. Appendices :—RECOLLECTIoNs 
MARK PATTISON—MR. ROMANES'S CATECHISM—NEOCHRISTIANITY: AND Vgo. 
CATHOLICISM: a Sequel—INDEX TO THE CLASSICAL AND OTHER QvoTatioys 
WITH ENGLISH RENDERINGS. % 
NOTICE.—These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, AND CAUSERIES, by pie 
HON. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form (whi h of 
course, did not contain the Pattison Recollections) at Mark Pattisou’s request 
The books are issued at cost price. iM 
“ The ‘Safe Studies’ are those to which it is impossible for any human creature 
to raise the smallest objection on any ground whatever, and they are about fi r 
times as long as the ‘Stones of Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks may pussibiy 
at some period or other have given scandal to a part of the population by ,, 
means likely to read them; but in these days the public has swallowed so niany 
camels that we du not think Mr. Tollemache’s gnats would even make any eur 
siderable portion of them cough....We propose to make some observations on the 
most important of these charming essays. They are all singularly well wort) 
reading, und may be described as the works of a most ingenious, accomplishes 
and cultivated man of leisure, who writes in order to fix recollections aud systenia. 
tise speculations which interest him, and not for the purpose of advocating par- 
ticular views in the spirit of a partisan or propagandist....The only likelihood vf 
Charles Austin being remembered at all lies in the chance of the survival of the 
touching and striking account given of him by his accomplished, grateful, ang 
most appreciative pupil."—The late Mr. Justice FITZJAMES SfkeHeN, tu the 

St. James's Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
LA VITA H | 
THE NEW LIFE ““Ndova Of Dante Alighieri, 
TRANSLATED BY 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Small 8yo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming the third volume of the SIDDAL EDITION of D. G. Rossetti’s Works, 
uniform with “ THE HOUSE OF LIFE” and * BALLADS,” already published. 


ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second: 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu: 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 


End), London. 
G1] 1] LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, AL 
GIERS, BALEARIC ISLANDS CRUISE 


On the S. ¥Y.‘ ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254: horse-power, 4,000) 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Starting December 29th. Extended Cruises to’ Palestine, Faypt, &¢. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Loudou, 
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J. J, NISBET & & CO.'S NEW LIST. 


A HISTORY OF OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. 
By BOLTON KING,-M.A. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
diy the best history of the birth of modern Ttaly that has yet been 


bovk which wilt net svon be supersede: 
Manch ster Gi —_ 


ce this work of Mr..Bolton King to be th ke history of the 
Spectator. 


«Cndoubted 
writteD, and itisa 


é: We must pronoun 
siiaD movement. - 


DAN TON: a Study 


Ty HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A., late —_ of Balliol Colleze. 
Demy svo, With Photozravure Portrait, 163. 

“A piece of real tragedy, giveu with a Jair able restraint aud cloque nce.” 

tater. 


Spe 
“We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters.”"—Lite,ature. 


J. H. FRERE & HIS FRIENDS. 
Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Room 
Edited by G. FESTING, 


Demy #v¥o, 1U3. net. 





Letters such as these....take Us b. “hind es scenes at one of the most 


tureresting perio ts ¢ of our nations histo 
‘ “4 most delightful and Valuable bo ok. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: 


A Personal Study. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of *Cromwell’s Own,” &e. 


. 
Demy ¥vo, with Portraits, lus. net. 


yr — seu 


Man aa ater Guardian, 








NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, demy svo, és. 


FRAGMENTS OF 
By FELIX MOSCHELES. 
With Photugravure Frontisptece. 

“Tt is charmingly written, with a touch light, bright, and delicate as that of 
some of the masters of Music it celebrates —the elder Moscheles, Mendelssohn 
Meverbeer, Rossini, and Wagner. Then its record of these men and of such 
others as Kubert Browning is at once deliv? tiully characteristic and slugularlys 
iuwresting. —Truth. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


By J. REN DEL HARRIS. 
Tilustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This concise but intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and mest 
suintly men of the century....Mr Reudel Harris has edited with rare sympathy 
delicacy, and Literary aa —Spertentor. 





LIVES AND WORKS. 
By P. A. SERGYEENKO. 
Translated from ,the Russian by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
Demy yo, 53. 


“This book will give the reader a distinet and — impression of the remark 
¢ Pel wbuli ty with which it deals. Daily C) Krone 


i. PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY. 
Being a Memoir of a Dulwich Boy. 
By L. T. MEADE, 


Small crown 8¥0, 1s. Gd. 








LAW AND FREEDOM. 


A Volume of Essays. 
By E. M. CAILLARD, 
Author of “The Use of Science to een, * &e, 
Crown 8vyo, 33. 64. net. 


EARLY ISRAEL AND THE | 
SURROUNDING NATIONS. 


By Professor A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 890, 63. 
“Athoroughly delightful book....with absolute luctdity and richness of detail 
Which never encumbers."—Church Review. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH 
IN IRELAND. 


the Rev. JAMES HERON, D.D. 
Extra crown 8yo, 73. Gd. 
n to the ecclesiastical history of Ireland.” 
~- Methodist Times. 





“4 valuable contributio 





HIGHER CRITICISM: 


What it is and Where it Leads us, 
By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, D.D. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
senna aanciniatiataniseie 





London: J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 








DUCKWORTH & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


On Monday, November 13th, will be pub- 


lished A NEW NOVEL, entitled 


A THING OF NOUCHT 


By 8. K. BEVAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY MATTERS in SHORT 


sy WILLIAM FREDERICK COLLIER. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW EDITIGN OF 
MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 


ANYHOW STORIES. 


Revised throughout, Illustrated by Lady STaNLEY (Dorothy 
Tennant) and the Hon. JouHN COLLIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. ud. 
{| Lmm ediutely. 














WYEMARKE AND 
THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER, 


Illustrated by DUDLEY HARDY. Crown ito, 5s. Limited Edjtion 
of Su Copies, priuted upon Japanese Vellum, £1 1s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘*:Many young folks will have 
cause to be grateful to the author—and, let us hasten to 
add, the illustrator—of the dainty volume. It is to Mr. 
Dudley Hardy that we owe the pretty and artistic 
pictures that grace the pages of ‘Wyemarke.’ But it is 
no book of mere verses to which Mr. Hardy addresses 
himself with such characteristic felicity. It is certain 
that these pretty and delightfully-illustrated yarns of 
the Sea-fairies will be listened to with eager ears by the 
lueky children into whose possession they fall.’ 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. 
Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Pott tto, 33. 6d. 
Outlook —* A volume that should gain many friends for a gifted 
writer.” 
Atheneum. —* We heartily recommend this book. Many of the 
stories are excellent. The illustrations, by Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
are good too.” 


FAIRIES, ELVES, AND 
FLOWER-BABIES. 


By M. WALLACE-DUNLOP & M. RIVETT-CARNAC, 


Oblong crown ito, 3s. 6d. 
fcademy.—* A book of charming fancies, exquisitely translated 
into line by an » accomplished pencil.” 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 
By L. FRANK BAUM. 
With numerous Full-pave Pictures by MAXFIELD PaBRISH. 
Crown 4to, 5s, net. 


St. James's Gazette—* A delightfully got up volume. 
drawn illustrations.” 











Excellently 





JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. 
By T. E. DONNISON. 


Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to, 5s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* The artist's fancy finds free play, with results 
that are whoily wirth-inspiring and accordingly very greatly to his 
credit.” 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S 


LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A MAID OF THE MOOR. By Mrs. 


M. E. Stevenson, Anthor of * The Romance of a Grouse Moor.” 
&e. Crown Svo, cloth, price és. 


THE RED MEN OF THE DUSK. By 


Joux FINNEMOR®, Author of * The Custom of the Country,” 
&e. Illustrated by Lawson Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, price ts. 


9 amis 
CUPID’S PUPILS. From Courtship to 
Honeymoon. By One who has Assisted at Ten Thousand Three 
Hundred Marriages and Given Away Eleven Hundred and 
Twenty Brides. ‘Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33. 6d. 

This book is not a work of fiction, drawn from the imagination, but a record of 
Fea!ities that passed under the notice of the writer. Few persons have been 
favoured with such ample opportunities of witnessing the peculiar eccentricities 
imported into the marriage ceremopy and its accessories by nervous and un- 
Jettered individuals. The vagaries of those about to enter the holy bonds furnish 
both amusing and interesting reading. 


RECENT FICTION. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES 


OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. By C. J. Cutcnirr£ HyNne. Illus. 
trated by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, naive with 
first volume, price 6s. 

“On the whole we are inclined to rank the second series above the first, for the 
charactér of the resolute, reckless, psalin-composing little captain is even better 
delineated than before....Quiet peopie will have no desire to start for Africa 
after reading the book, but ull the boys who devour it will Want to be off next 
day.’—Spectator. 

“ He is a strange, but lovable character, and if ever the great Armadas came 
against us, it would be a comfort to know that Captain Owen Kettle, and men 
like him, are awaiting the call ot duty. Mr. Cutelitfe ay ne has added a life-like 
figure to the gallery of English uction.’—Lritish Weel? 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIA- 


TION, and other Stories. Ly Bret Harte. Author of * Stories 
in Light and Shadow,” * Tales of the Pacific Slope,’ &e. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“Jack Hamlin is the best trump ina well-stocked hand of captivating characters. 
In the graphic word-sketch—a mere psychological study outlined with the touch 
of a master—which gives its title to Mr. Harte’s latest collection of ‘ racontars’ 
Hamlin is again the central and commanding figure, his splendid physical and in- 
tellectual vigour offering a tine contrast to the uncouth dulness of the man and 
feeble frivolity of the woman whwin he audaciously extricates from a connubial 
misunderstanding that had threatened to wreck the happiness of both their lives. 
The remaining stories of the s ven io nutuber, ~— Vail the mo-t enguging 
cbaracteristics of Mr. Harte’s be ‘fictional work.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


A BITTER VINTAGE. By K. Dovatas 


Kine, Author of “The ‘Scripture Reader of St. Mark's, 
“ Father Hilarion,’ &c. Crown 5vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“Tts tragic naturalness and fidelity to life attracts and fascinates 


and dramatic all through, the novel becomes intensely so towards the end. 
—Dunidce Adves 


Max PEMBERTON, Author of » The Phantom Army ~ Queen 
of the Jesters,’ &c., &. With 24 Full-pave Illus trations by 
Harold Pitfard. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. 

“The book givesa vivid picture of Venice at the dawn of the elghteenth century. 
The scenes are full of colour and remir ud U3 of the Wonderful paintings of Gentile 
Beilini in the Academia. Every one who has sex ice, and every une who lungs 
to see It, Will delight in Mr. Pemberton tories,” British Weekly. 


Y aa 
HERONFORD. by S. R. Ketwaurtey, 
Author of “The Silver Crone, “ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, price ¢s. 

“Mr. Keightley has a real gift for telling an exciting tale 2 smoothly and brizhtly, | 
and has always eufficient humour to avuld the melodramatic, and enough to create 
a really delightful characte r like sthet ie smugeler Captain Claude. *Heron- 
tord’ can be recommended. ip : 

“A romance in the manner of Thackeray's ‘ smc ond,” Very Well set out and 
wholesome and agreeable in tune and story.” —Outioos 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BROKEN PROMISE, By Viorer 


WayYTeE. Crown vo. cloth, price 3s. Gd. 


Over 310,000 Copies of this Book have been Sold. 
DAVID HARUM: a Story of American 
Life. By Epwarb Noyes Westcott. Crown &¥o, cloth, | 
price 6s. 





C, ARTHUR PEARSON. Ltd.. Henrietta Street. London. W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW 'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 64. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ALLIANCES: 


or, Britain’s Duty to her Colonies and her Subject Ra 
: ces. By Tur 
E. 8. SCHOLES. M.D.. Brux., Licentiate of the R ‘ote oPmnLCs 
urgeons, Edinburgh. a7el Comngan ge Physicians ata 


In crown &y¥o, bound in cloth, with Map. Tilustrated, 9 


THE HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY AND 


RETURN OF THE JEWS: a Short Readable Account 

: S, ft Bit 
Morn tratlo ov :~ a Mi ap. By Rev. Evsron J, Nene, prs BOS, with 
Morning and Evening Prayers for Famtly Worshi ; ma 
by the Lonb Bisaue oF COVENTRY. orenip. With an Lotrounetion 





New Novels. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and others, 
By C. BLUNT. 


In crown 8¥0, cloth, 6s. 


LOAVES AND FISHES. 
By BESSIE REYNOLDS. 


In crown Syo, cloth, 63. 


“MALCOLM ROSS”: a Romance, 
By ALENANDER CRAIB, FSA, 


Atha r ot “ America and the American re. &e. 


Is crown Syvo, cloth. Titus strated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: 
A STUDY. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Auth or of “Studies in Italian Literature,” “ The Warrior Medici, “Fra Angel lico” 
‘Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agustina Da Montefeltro,” &¢. 


“ This seems to us to be a faithful plece of work, a real labour of love by a 
earnest student of Dante, which stiould be read by all who wish to know the vur 
Ww ard facts of the great poet’s life.”—Spectator. 

4 little supplement to the vast literature of Dante, compiled by a careful and 
scholar rly student of the poet and his works, who knows her Italy as well us hie: 
Dante. *~-St. James's Gazette. 

set he result of diligent research among m anuscripts as Well a3 books Written 
in a wraceful style which holds the attention.” —Grayiite. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster “Row. London, EC. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Now Ready, in 1 Vol., crown 4to, extra cloth, 6s. 


THE WONDER WORKERS: a Dream of 


Holy Flowers. By A. O'D. BARTHOLEYNS, Author of “The 
Legend of the Xmas Rose.’ With 11 Full-page Illustrations 
in colour and half-tone, drawn especially tor this work, by 
Delapoer Downing. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT?” 
Now Ready, in 1 Vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, bs. 


A KISS FOR A KINGDOM: or, A Venture 


in Vanity. By BERNARD HawiLTon, Author of «The Light?” 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRED T. JANE. 
Now Rea dy. in 1 Vol.. crown Svo. 63. 


THE PORT GUARDSHIP: a Romance of 


the Modern Navy. By Frep T. Jane. Author of * Blake of 
the ‘ Ruttlesnuke, “ * His Lordship the Paszon and We,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL PY JOHN OXENHAM. 
Now Ready, in 1 Vol.. crown svo, 63. 

RISING FORTUNES;; the Story of a Man’s 
Beginninys. By JOHN ONENHAM, Author of “Gods 
Prisoner,’ Xe. 

NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
Now Ready, in 1 Vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


TRICKS AND TRIALS; or, Six Months in 


Westerford. By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of “The 
Main Chance,” “ Waynflete,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Now Reads. in 1 Vol., crown Svo, 63. 


THE LORD OF THE HARVEST. By M, 


3£THAM-EpWarbs, Author of “A Storm-rent Sky.” “ Kitty 
“Dr. Jacob,” Xe. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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pk, wEGTCOTT 
“SWE LESSONS OF THE REVISED 
FERSION OF SHE NEW TESTANEN' a! <4 
he Right Rev. BROOKE Foss Wesrcort, 
ca Bishop of Durham. Third Edition,crown 
syo, cloth, 93. a 
‘arked on every page by the sam 
™ oe he sane sympathetic and scholariy in” 
me hich we are accustomed in Dr. Westcott's 
ao mentaries....Anything which Dr. Westcott 
grat — needs no ‘recommendation to secure it a 
Mind respect ful hearlng. The present work should 
wa immediate effects of its influence, as impor- 
we aaaly that has appeared from hum.” —Guardian 


oR. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE. 
COLOSSIAN STUDIES. Lessons in 


th avd Holiness fromm St. Paul's fpistle tothe 
pier apd Phitemoo. By Hanbley ©. G. 
WovLs, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Div nity at 
Cambridge. Crown 8Vo0, cloth, 53. 


PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. Lessons iu 
Faith and Love from St. Paul's Epistle tu ie 
Philippians. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5 

«These volumes of studies are the work of uw pro- 

fund scholar, Who Never mé kes the Apostle say what 
je did not say, with the scholar’s caution, which 
ks undue positiveness where the meaning 1s 
epiitl; but, above all, the work ot a believer who 
oe intense earnestness of conviction in every 


—Record. 


CANON FAUSSET. 


ee RST EE ~ 
THE CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY 
BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA. By the Rey. A. R. 
FatsseT, D.D. Canon of York ; Joint Author 
ot “The Critical and Experimental Commen- 
tary.” Illustrated by 6vv Woodcuts, Cheap 
Edition, Unabridged, Eleventh Thousand, 7s. 6d. 
“This is 4 work of prodigious research, Jabour, and 
nioute painstaking. The book ig a rich and full 
swrebouse of Scripture knowledge.”"— Guardian. 































pROF. KURTZ. 
CHURCH HISTORY. By _ Professor 


KURTZ. Authorised Translation from the 
latest Revised Edition, by the Rev. J. Mac 
PHERSON, M.A. In vols. large crown évo, 


7a, 6d. each. ; : i 
It ts excellent and complete."—Church Bells. 


PROF. DELITZSCH. 
BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 


PSALMS. By Professor FRANZ DELITZS¢HB. 
Translated by the Rev. Davib Eavon, M.A., 
from the latest Edition, and specially Revised by 
the Author. In 3 vols. crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. each 
“Werecommend this valuable work to our scholarly 
readers, and can assure them that they will find their 
wuvaatage in using it as a help to the critical study of 
the Paalter.”--Church Times. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 
CATHOLICISM—ROMAN AND 


ANGLICAN. By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, 
WA, D.D, LL.D. Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford. Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 
73. 6d. 


THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 


THEULUGY. Seventh Edition, &vo, cloth, 1 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Niuth Edition, demiy &¥u, 9s, 


THE CITY OF GOD. 


evo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN 

MODERN LIFE. Together with an Essay on 
the Church und the Working Classes, Eleventh 
Thousand, crown Sv, cloth, $a, 6d. 


PROF. @. A. SMITH. 
“THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


(tHE HOLY LAND. By Groree ADAM 
wits, D.D., Lu.D., Professor ot Hebrew and 
vid Testament Exegesis, Free Church Cullege, 
Glaigow. Withi 6 specially prepared Maps. 
With Additions, Corrections, and New Index ot 
Scripture References, fifth Edition, Bighth 
Thousand, 8yo, cloth, 15s, : 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
ROPHETS, Commonly | called the Minor. In 
ha crown &vo0, Cloth, 73. 6d. each. 
Vol. 1,—Contatning Amos, Hosea, and Micah. 
Vol. I.—Containing Zephaniah, Nahum, Hab: akuk, 
Obadiah, Hageat, Zachariah 1-VIIL, 
Malachi, Joel, Zechariah IX. -XL1V., 
and Jonah. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 
crown 8¥o, 78. 6d. each. 
Vol 1, Chaps, 1-29.—Vol. IT., Chaps. 40-68, 























Fifth Edition, 























In 2 vols. 









Will be sent on application to" T 











THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1398. By the lute 
ALEX. Balmain Bacce, D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics and New Testament ‘Exegesis inthe 


Free Church College, Glasgow. Crown 8¥o, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The whole study is rich in original suggestion.” 
—Spectat or. 


THE  FROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE 


LD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WITH. OPEN FACE; or, Jesus Mirrored 
in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Second Edition, 
crown S$yo, gilt top, 6s. 


REV. C. F. D’ARCY. 
IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY: a Study 


of Presuppositions. ‘he Donnellian Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Dublin, 
1897-98. By CHARLES F. D'Arcy, B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ¢s. 


PROF. RAMSAY’S NEW WORK, 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON 
PAUL’S EPISTLE TO ion Ng ee Ns. 
By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Pro- 


fessor in Aberdeen University. 8vo, eluth, 
1238. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLE- 


HEM? A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND 
THE ROMAN CITIZEN. fourth Edition, 
with New Preface, vo, cloth, with Map, lus. éd. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, Fifth Edition, with Maps and [lius- 
trations, 8yo, cloth, 12s. 


DR. STALKER’S NEW WORK. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being 


His Teaching concerning Himselt according w 
the Synoptic Gospels The Cunningham Lectures 
fur 1899. By the Rev. JAMES S’aLeER, M.A., 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

BY THE SAME AUTH 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH. OF JESUS 
CHRIST: a Devotional History of our Lord's 
Passion. Ninth Thousand, crown 8voy, cloth, 5s. 


IMAGO CHRISTI: the Example of 
Jesus Christ. Thirtieth Thousand, crown S8yo, 
cloth, 53. Presentation Edition, handsomely 
bound in padded leather, net, 7s. 6d. 

THE PREACHER AND HIS MODELS. 
Yale Lectures gn Preaching, 1891. Second 
Edition, crown 870, cloth, 53. 


REV. ALEX. MACLAREN. 

THE VICTOR’S CROWN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, DD, 
of Manchester. Crown 8¥o, cluth, 53. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

CHRIST IN THE HEART, and other 
Sermons. Fifth Edition, crown s8vo, cloth, 5 

A YEAR’S MINISTRY. Second Series 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN MANCHES- 


dl 4 4 
SERMONS PREACHED IN iW ANCHES- 
TER. ‘Third Series. beap. 8¥0. 4s, Gd. 
THE SECRET OF POWER, she other 
Sermons. cap. SVO, 4s. 6d 
WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 
Detivered in Manchester. New Editton, teap. 
Syvo, 23. Gd. 
THE PSALMS. 


cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
DR. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S 


BIBLE CLASS EXPOSITIONS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. €d. each Volume. 


1. THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 
‘two Volumes. 

2. THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 

3. THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

4. THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

5. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

THE MUSIC FOR THE SOUL. Daily 


Readings for a Year, from the Writings of the 
Rev. ALEXANDER MAcLAREN, D.D. Selected 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


and Arranged by the Rev. GEORGE Coares. 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 53. 





TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Publishers of the British Weekly have concluded arrangements whereby readers can now cbtain this truly —— lars 
tamous work at half the original pie ee on the instalment plan. Spree 


DEPT.,” 27 Paternoster Row, E 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PROF. A. B. BRUCE, 


OR. MATHESON. 


The First Edition was exhausted within a few weeks 
of publication, anda SECOND EDITION will ve 
ready in a few days. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
CHRIST. By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, MA., 
D.D., Author of “ Sidelights from Patmos,” &e 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Dr. Mathe- 
son's studies the most pregnant, original, and sugges- 
tive contribution to the subject that has been published 
for many years.”—British Weekly. 





REV. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 
UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. By Rev. 


DINSDALB T. YOUNG. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘Some preachers deprecate the use of texts. Why 
not preach, they ask, on subjects? Subjects are too 
large, but texts often suggest Hmited, and therefore 
manageable, parts of subjects. Mr. Young avalls 
himself of texts in this way, and to good purpose. 
-These discourses are of no common kind. A 
pre acher Who ventures on these things takes, so to 
speak, his life in his hands, but Mr. Young seems 
to us to be justified by results.”—Spectator. 


JAMES ORR, D.D. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE 
STUDY OF THE EARLY PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. JamEs ORR, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the United 
Presbyterian a College, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 33. 6d 

“An interesting volume.. 

able contribution to the subject.’ 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND 

E EVANGELICAL FAITH. . A New 

¥ ll of * The Theological Educator.” Second 
Edition, feap. $vo, cloth, 2s. éd. 

“ Ais volume is nota large one, butitis packed with 
INatter, and it embodies the well-considered results 
ot Careful and extensive reading. It 13 the best Eng- 
lish book we have on the subject. Nothing 1s left un- 
noticed that is necessury tua proper appreciation of 
this influential schoul of theology.’ —Crittcal Review. 





-The volume {3 a valu- 
*"—Scotsman. 


THE LATE DR. R. W. DALE. 
THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL. D., 


OF BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. 
DALE, M.A. Fourth Edition, with bereane 
8yo, cloth, 14s. 

“Welland brightly written, and gives us both an 
interesting portrait of the man himself und an inteli!- 
gent and discriminating account of the various 
controversies in which his active temperament engaged 
him,” —Times 

“A very impressive biography of a very impressive 
Man....We can most heartily recommend wo our 
readers this record of a noble !ite.'—Record. 





WORKS BY DR. R. W. DALE. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, By the 


late KR. W. DaLF,ot Bumingham. Edited by 
his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. Second Edition, 
crown &Vu, cluth, 63, 
LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COMMON 
LIFE. New and Cheaper Edition, crown svu, 
cloth, 33. Gd. 
THE EPISTLE OF JAMES, and other 
Discourses, ™. Dale, LL.D. Third 


Phousan “gh A lt cloth, 63. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. A Series of 


Discourses. Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, @. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST, aad 
other Discourses. Delivered on Special Occa- 
sions. Fifth Thousand, crown $vo, cloth, és. 

THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE 
POUR GOSPELS, Seventh Edition, crowao 
Syo, cloth, 6s. 


NINE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


Ninth Edition, crown vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. A Series of Discourses 
on the Eptstie to the Hebrews. Tenth Edition, 
crown Svo, cloth, 63. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
Its Doctrines and £thics. Ninth Edition, crown 
8y¥o, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. {Sixth Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 6 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Seventh 


Edition, crown 870, cloth, 63. 









and world- 


Half-a- —_— sent now secures the complete Work. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘*DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
IN FOUR VOLS. CROWN 8yo, WITH PORTRAITS, FACSIMILES, 
AND PLANS, 6s. EACH. 


HOW ENCLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” &e. 


Vol. I.. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, 
IS PUBLISHED, 
and the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 


ON NOVEMBER isth. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HERR BRANDES. 


IN TWO VOLS. WITH TWO PORTRAITS OF THE AUTHOR, 
LARGE CROWN 8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIRS 
OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

A WORK OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. HARDLY ANY MAN OF THIS 
GENERATION HAS HAD A MORE VARIED AND ADVENTUROUS 
LIFE THAN PRINCE KROPOTKIN, THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTIONIST. APART FROM THE FASCINATION OF THE STORY, 
THE BOOK IS OF GREAT VALUE FOK ITS VIEWS OF EUROPEAN 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 


NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR 
JUDGE PARRY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustrations by Athelstan Rusden. Small 4to, 63. 


THE SCARLET HERRING, and other 


Stories. By His Honeur Judge EDWARD ARBOTT PARRY, Author of 
“ Katawampus: its Treatment and Cure,” * Butter-Scotia,” &¢. 
-*.% Also an Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound in 
white, price 2ls. net. Each copy of this edition is sigued by the Author atid 
numbered. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“HAWORTH” 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 


OF 


THE SISTERS BRONTE 


ON NOVEMBER 15T8.—With Illustrations, large crown Svy, gilt tup, 63. 


SHIRLEY. By Cuartorre Bronré. With a 


Pretace by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
*.* Further volumes will be issue] at monthly intervals, 

the Biographical Edition of Thackeray's works, 
1th, Elder, and Co. Coummence the publication of 
Bronté, The Haworth Edition it is happily 
ted in seven monthly volumes. Like its t 
lent form, good type, neat bindipg, gilt edved. and going at 
A novelty in connection with a classic is the illustration of 
graphs of many of the places which Charlotte Bronté to 

ed and altugether immortalized.” 


THE EDITION 


PUNCH. 
recently Cumplete 
the Life and Works 
called, and will 
is turned oul} 
six shilling 
the volume by) 
Bulme eXlent, lie 


VOL. II. OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ COLLECTED WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, ¢63.—THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Volume Il. CONTENTS:—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTION S AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


3y "UNE WHO Has KEPT a Diaky.” 


e Sisters 


nredecessurs if 


New 6s. Novels. 


ADAM GRIGSON. 


Author of “ Deborah of Tod's,” &¢ 
ATHENAVUM.—* With more experience of Literary methods, Mrs. De Ja Pasture 
muy hope to occupy the place in literature lett vacant by the late Mrs, Oliphant.” 
BOOKMAN.—* Very elaborate, very fine work....At every turn making 
strung appeals to human sympathy. 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. By Anya Howarru, 


Author of.“ Jun: an Afrikander,” * Katrina: a Tale of-the Karoo,” &c. 
SCOTSMAN.—* A tale of thrilling adventure told in simple, clear, and vigorous 
English. The characters and the incidents are made real. The ioterest of the 
reader is seized at the beginning and held to the end of the book.” 


By Mrs. pE £4 Pasture, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60S Li, 


THE RIVER WAR 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE Rr. 
CONQUEST OF THE SOUDAN. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
Author of “The Story of the Malakand Field Force, 12 
Edited by Col. F. RHODES, DS.0. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. and 51 Illustration : 
Maps : ans. and 51 Illus 3 from Drawings 
Angus McNeill, Seaforth Highlanders, Piette 
Also with 7 Photogravure Portraits of Generals, ¢e 
“We are giving Mr. Winston Churchill’s book high, and at the 
thoroughly well-deserved, praise when we say that it is likely to na 
among many competitors, as the standard histor , 
Wady Halta to Khartoum.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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On MONDAY NEXT, medium 8yo, 18s, 
THE HISTORY OF 
LORD LYTTON’S 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 


1876-1830. Compiled from Letters and Official Papers, 
By LADY BETTY BALFOUR. 
With Portrait and Map. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 
THE MAP OF LIFE; 
CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
SOME SOUTH AFRICAN 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Mrs. LIONEL PHILLIPS. ~ 
With 37 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
“Incidentally in justifying Mr. Phillips to bis children, Mrs. Phillips justitie 
Johannesburg to the world, and there are many people besides Mrs, Phillipss 


children whe will be glad to read a narrative shorn of all technical detail of the 
events Which have led to the present crisis.”— Times. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE 


ALLIGHIERL: being an Introduction to the Study of the “ Divina Com- 
media.” By the Rev. J. FP. HoGAN, D.D., Professor, St. Patrick's College, May- 
nooth. With Portrait, $vo, 12s. Gd. 


JANE AUSTEN: her Contemporaries and 


Herself. «An Essay in Critieism. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. Crown 
Svu, 3s. Gd. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Reconsidered, 


and in part Rearranged, with Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of the 
Original 1609 Edition, By SaMUEL BurLek, Author of “ Erewhon,” & 
Svo, lus. 6d. 


CHISEL, PEN, AND POIGNARD; or, Ber- 


venuto Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries. By the Author of * The 
Lite of Sir Kenelm Digby,” * The Lite of uw Prig.” With 19 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. (Om Monday next. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “THREE IN NORWAY." 


PEAKS AND PINES. Another Norway 


Book. By J. A. Legs, Joint Author of “Three in Norway" and “B.C. 188.” 
With 63 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8¥0, 6s. 
“Mr. Lees is so determined to see the laughable side of everything, even of a leak- 
ing pram, that he compels the reader to be amused at the veriest trities of travelling 
misadveutures, His humour is rather rollicking than subtle, and his styles 
breezy, careless, redolent of the moor and the uplands.”— World, 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historica 


Sketch. By C. B. RoyLANCE-KENT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A very able and interesting study based evidently on wide and deep reading, 
and showing with especial clearness and mastery the connection between various 
speculative movements and political agitations which was perhaps the mot 


notable feature fn the development of English Radicalism between 179 and 18% 
—Glasyow Herald. 


THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES. 


Elementary Treatise, with Mathematical Appendices. By Dr. OskAR EXIL 
MEYER, Professor of Physics at the University of Breslau. Second Revie! 
Edition. Translated by ROBERT E BayNes, M.A., Student of Christ Chures, 
Oxtord, and Dr. Lees Reader in Physics. $vo, 15s. (On Monday nes. 


New Fiction. 

NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By Wain 
RAYMOND, Author of “ Two Men o’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8v0, 68. 

“Mr. Walter Raymond reached such a high level of excellence in bis last 


as to inspire agreeable anticipation of further favours frou his ped. 
confidence has nut been belied in‘ No Soul above Money.’ "Spectator. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH Rill 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MaRTIN Ross, Authors of “ The Real Ce 
“An Irish Cousin,” “The Silver Fox,” &¢. With 31 Illustrations 0) 
Somerville. Crown 8vy, 6s. “ 5 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bomboy: 
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sKEFFINGTONS: NEW LIST. 


THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN by G. E. FARROW, 
Antbor of that most successful book ** THE WALLYPUG OF WHY.” 


THE LITTLE PANJAN DRUM’S 
DODO. 


i of Original Illustrations by Allan Wright, and 
This delghfal nem, ook. Pend in art sith, with special eden, 5s. . 

= _“The humour of this fantastic tale is really good, It will give 
on ot old and young. The illustrations are admirable.” 
Herald says :—“ An intensely ridiculous yet most amusing narrative, 
funny illustrations, cannot fail to rouse the children to healthy 









The 
equal pleasure 

‘The Glas gow 
which, with the 


' aughter.” 
een Letter says :—“ Intelligent children of all ages, say from 8 to 80, can- 


i] to enjoy the whimsical adventures of these delightfully natural children, 
J as the excellent and amusing illustrations.” 
« Scotsman says -—" * A capital nonsense story, with many clever and attractive 














me 
THIS DAY.—By FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


In 3 large vols. medium 8vo (about 1,600 pp.), bound in art canvas, 36s. net. 


STUDIES IN CHURCH DEDICATIONS; 
OR, ENGLAND’S PATRON SAINTS. 


gins the story of all the various Patron Saints to whom our 14,000 English 
var on are dedicated. Also a complete list of dedications throughout the 
together with much other information of interest and value to every lover 
‘burebes, and to allwho are interested in their history and associations. 













by the Rev, HERBERT G. MILLER, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF ST. 


PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 









Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., with 6 Illustrations. 
CHARLES H. EDEN’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR BOYS. 


The Manchester Guardian says :- Jen what an histesical romance ought to 

wv... The story is so well conceived, so manly in tone, so straightforwardly told, 

that jt paturally associates itself with * Westward Ho!” 

The World says:—“ A stirring tale, in whica the romantic episodes lose none of 
ver ancient charm. ‘This book will rank high among its fellows.” 









Crown Svo, elegant art linen, bevelled boards, with 10 Illustrations, 5s. 


THE LADY VICTORIA LONG WELLESLEY: a 


Memoir. By her eldest God-daughter. This interesting book contains no less 
thao 12 Original and hitherto unpublished Letters from the great Duke of 
Wellington. 


By J. BAGNALL STUBBS. 
0RA PRO NOBIS: a Novel. 


By I. E. CUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ONLY JOE; or, Short Tales of Homely Hearths. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
THE MURDER OF DELICIA. 


THE MOST WEIRD STOKY PUBLISHED FOR MANY A DAY. 
By RICHARD MARSH. 
SIXTH EDITION, 6s., with Illustrations by John Williamson. 


THE BEETLE : a Mystery. 
Cloth, 6s. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
THE KEEPER OF THE WATERS, and other Stories. 







Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








Elegant cloth, CHEAP EDITION, 2s 
(52nd Thousand.) 

















By GUY BOOTHBY. EIGHTH THOUSAND, 6s. 
SHEILAH McLEOD: a Novel. 
ATHOL FORBES'S BOOK.—SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CASSOCK AND COMEDY: the Humorous Side of 


Clerical Life. A Series of most Amusing, It iteresting, and Original Anecdotes 
aud Records of the Author's Personal ape ience of Clerical Life and Work. 





















By the Rev. _C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., Rector of Kibworth, Rural Dean of 
Gartree 2, Hon, Canou of Peterborough ; sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford; Author of “A Literary History of Early 
Christianity.” Crown 8y “0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIX LECTURES ON THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, 


and its Results on the Cuuich of England. 


By the Rev. J. B. JOHNSON, M.A., Author of “The Church ont the Sacra- 
ments,” * The Angels of God, "&ce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ETERNITY. Considered in Reference to the Timeless Day 


of God and the Changes of Time. 
























By the Rev. H. J. WILMOT BUXTON. Cloth, 2s. 
TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF A GREAT CENTURY. 


n entirely New Volume of Sermons. including Advent (each Sunday), 
Chinas, New Year's Eve, and New Year's Moro Sermons, with special 

Tence to the change of date from 1800 to 1900, and the entrance upon the 
Gosing Year of the Century. 








HIS DAY. —By the Rev. J . VALLINGS, “Author i 
Prenes? Py Crown 8vo0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


olnistrAs MARRIAGE : some Ideals. 


London : SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly. W. 
Publishers to HM. the Queen and WR.H. the Prince of Wales. 


‘The Holy Spirit of 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. 


By HENRY JEPHSON. With Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Author of “The Platform—its Rise and Progress.” 


NEW WORK BY Jom - FISKE. 


DUTCH & QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA 


By JOHN FISKE. In 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, lés. 


MACMILLAN S NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown &vo, gilt tops, 6s. each 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


YOUNG APRIL. 
Illustrated. 
PUNCH.—* The interest is shoreaghty autginen from start to finish, A work 
highly recommended by the Baron de B.-V 
ST. JA MES’ SGAZLITTE.— A “etighttul tale well told.” 
WORLD.—* Worth reading and w worth keeping. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


ATHEN£0M.—* A remarkably agreeable specimen of modern fiction.” 


BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM: 


THE ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Always interesting, and its pathetic close is simple 
and touching.” 


THE ENCHANTER. By. L. SILBERRAD. 


200th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 
like to have their historical memories freshened by 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
PICTORIAL BOARDS, 4to, 6s.- ; Mrs. MOLES WORTH'S NEW VOLUME 


THE BOOK OF PENNY TOYS. Illustrate] by HUGH THOMSON. 
Written and Tilustrated by MABEL | THIS AND THAT: a Tale of 
DearMer. Printed in Colours by Two Tinies. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Edmund Evans. 














The book is one we can warmly recommend to readers who 
fiction.” 





ee eres THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL 
BEASTS: Rint oe ty Mrs. Ebwin HonLER, Author 
n Pets. By WARDL ENNEDY. re - Fe Peggy's Sake.” Ill 
With numerous Illustrations, Pott trated wl one BROCK. Came 
4to, 4s. 6d. Svo, 4s. 6d. 


NATURE.—* His observations are of 
real sc. ientific interest, aud bis humorous THE DRUMMER’ S COAT. By 
descriptions are pleasant to read as well ® Hon J. FORTESCUE, Author of 
as instructive.... Would bean acceptable “The Story of a Red Deer.” Ilus- 
Christmas present for any boy interested trated by H. M. Brock. Pott 4to, 
in Natural History.” 4s. 6d. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS.—New vou. 

Edited by Professor PERCY GARDNER and Professor F. 

THE ROMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
REPUBLIC: an Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the Romans 
By W. WARDE FowLer, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln ¢ ollege, 
Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS. 
By G. F. HILL, ot the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museu. 
W ith b > Collotype P lates, Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 


THE VOCATION AND DANGERS OF THE CHURCH. 
A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester at his P ‘ 
Visitation, October 24th-26th. By EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D. ‘By, 
sewed, 2s. net. 








BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 


DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER, September : 28th, 30th, October 2nd-5th, 1899. 
By RANDALL T. DAVIDSON, D.D. 8vo, sewed, vs. 6d. net. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF RODBERTUS. By 
- K. Goxxen. M.A.. Brunner Professor of Economic Science at niversity 
» L iverpoc 1. SvoO, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW WORK ‘BY WIL TLLIAM § SMART, M.A. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. By Writ 

SMART, M.A., D Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Glasgow. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ATHENEUM. —* We part with reluctance e from this is suggestive book.” 


Somes 





By Tomas 





THE LIVING PAST, and other 
SETON JEVONs. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, Londoa, 


“Poems. 
3. 6d. vet. 
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WAR: WAR. WAR. 


THE LONDON LETTER. | 


THE BEST WAR JOURNAL. 
Every Friday, 6d. | 


SPENSER WILKINSON EVERY WEEK ON 
OUR POSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE LONDON LETTER THIS WEEK. 
KRIEGSPIEL CHESS : Tar NEw Wak GAME BY BLACK KNIGHT. 
ARMS AND THE WOMAN. By CLARENCE Rook, 
ANOTHER “ LEARIC” CARTOON, 


LONDON LETTER PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NONSENSE BLUE BOOK. 
The Brightest of Topical Cartoons and Verses. Sold Everywhere. 
Price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 3d. 





THE LONDON LETTER, 20 and 21 King William St., Strand, W.C. 





To be ready November 15th, 


| desire to say a word or twoas toa very able and significant 
| South African crisis written by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson (‘Briti 


SECOND EDITION, Price 1s. 


BRITISH POLICY 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON, 


The Spectator says :—“ Before we leave the subject of the Transvay) 

little book oy bs 
ab Policy ip South 
with eve it 


Africa,” 1s.) We cannot pledge ourselves to agreement 


| contains, but it is the comment of a specially clear and detached intellect on. 
ct Oba 


complicated problem, and so of great value, The attitude of yj 
is singularly true and just.” : Talnd of the writer 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and COMPANY 





Now Ready, large post Svo, cloth, és, 


THE EVOLUTION OF CEOGRAPHY 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographica 
Knowledge, from the Earliest Times to the First 
Circumnavigation of the Globe, 


By JOHN KEANE. 


A HISTORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE TRANSVAAL & THE BOERS: 


A History of the South African Republic, with a Chapter on 
the Orange Free State. 


By W. E.GARRETT FISHER. With Map, demy Svo, 10s. éd. 


WITH 19 MAPS, AND SEVERAL ILLUSTBATIONS, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, $7 


Geographer to the Queen, 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
wpon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C, 





20s. (cost 42s.) 


Bowes: CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS 
WORLD.--Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books su 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. L 
the great —— _Erreeoe. 6d. poe Com 
00) ought or exchanged.—THE d . 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. . HOLLAND 500g 0, 





“This really remarkable little book.”—Glasgew Herald. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SIXTH, 
1900-1925. 


A Forecast written in the Year 1763. 


Republished, with Preface and Notes, by C. OMAN, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

CONTENTS.—Accession and First Acts of George VI.—State of Europe—War with Russia—Invasion—War 
with France—Invasion of Flanders—Interest of the National Debt reduced—Russians and French attack the 
Empire—George attacks France and enters Paris—Foreign Affairs—Duke of Devonshire conquers Flanders 
and Holland—Naval Victories—The Conquest of France—General Peace signed, 1920—State of England— 
Prosperity of the American Colonies—George gives Freedom and Happiness to France. 

“Worth republishing at this time.... The book makes amusing reading.”—Scotsman. 
“The author was certainly an able man and a thorough Englishman, who believed in the future of his 
eountry.’—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7tmes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singuiarly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CBLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTIO¥, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &. ' . tbe: 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 





CAUTION.--None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTORER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 383 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, Is. 14d., 26. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout-and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G ‘ E S | A © Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 


IN THE 
pied: Please wat 
aWS0! 
lete Works, 11 vols, the = 


NOTICL.—In future the INDEX to the“ Spretato;" 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 

| January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cass for 

| the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
| Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the O fice, at 1/6 each 








| Jo ensure insertion Advertisements shoulé 
| reach the Publishing Office not later than the 


| first post on Friday. 





| Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
| TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
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| EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
| Street, Strand, W.C. 
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| Lhe SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
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| ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TRE 
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BRENTANO'S, Union Now ° York 
| USA. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Are. Wash 

ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION News 
| COMPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 
| Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTS 
| LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae 
| Harotp A. Witson Company, Lt. 3) 
| King Street West, Tovonto, Canada; Tae 
| ANGLO-AMERICAN Boogseviinc Depér, 
| Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND GOTCE, 
Melhourne, Sydmey, Brishane, Perth, West 
CoMPAyy, 


Square, 
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| Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Chri’: 
| church; H. BAILLIE AND Company, Wl. 
| lingtom, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, AvcWand; 
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HAMBERSS “ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


3: half-calf or half-morocco, £7 10s, 
prs cob ST o.DATE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
THE IN THE MARKET. 


SVAAL WAR. 
eis present crisis admirably illus- 
trates the usefulness of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia to busy men. In its 
pagesare to be found excellentarticles 
on the Transvaal, Africa, Natal, 
Orange Fred State, &¢., Ec. | yi 
Lt MALL GAZETTE, March 8th, 1898, says -— 
* “Tn many ways the * Britannica is a work 
ther for the specialist thau the ordinary 
uit, whose wants aré far better supplied by 
the brlef but far wore com prehensive notes of 
‘Chambers’s’ Indeed, in the preseut fern, 
schambers’s’ is almost an ideal work of 


reference.” 5 ee 
HAMBERS’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. In1 vol., imperial $v, 1264 pages. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d.: half-morocco, 18s. 
Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
This New Library Dicttonary_of 
the English Language gives the Ex- 
planation, Pronunciation, and Ety- 
mology of Words, together with com- 
pound Phrases. Technical Terms in 
usein the Arts and Sciences, Collo- 
quial and Slang: Words, being in fact 
a Treasury of English from the 
Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. 
WORLD says :— 

« Alike in scope, in careful accuracy, in con- 
yenienca of arrangement, and in general * get 
up’ and appearance, this Dictionary is a 
veritable wasterplece of its kind, and secms 
assured of the widespread st topeald to which 
on every ground it is entitled.” : pe 
HAMBERSS BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Cloth, 10s. 6d.; balf-morocce, lds, 
Mr, CLEMENT K. SHORTER, writing in the 

Filustrated London News, says i— 

“That truly fascinating compilation, 
‘Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary,’ is a 
pook that I use regularly, and in which J dud 
something of the individuality of Dr. David 
Patrick and Mr. Francis Hindes Groome at 
every 4 


co 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


|NEW THACKERAY VOLUME. Tue Hirserto UniwentiFiep 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY TO “PUNCH.” With @ Complete and Authentic Biblio- 
| graphy from 1843 to 1848. By M. H.SpreLyann, Author of “Tbe History of ‘Punch,’ &c. With numerous 
Tilustrationsand Explanatory Noies. Size8{in. by 54in., 328 pp., uncut edges, crimson buckram, gilt top. 7s. 6d 
This volume is based upon authentic and exclusive information vow for the first time given to the public, 
| and therefore possesses something of the charm of a genuine literary discovery. The coutributions range 
| from a short paragraph of a line or two, a mere epigram, to a long article of a page or more (say 2.500 words), 
| aud from a couplet to a poem of 125 lines. Of the 150 new items, from the grand total of 498 Punch entries, 
| pearly all are quoted. The illustratious, wade from the origina! wood-blocks drawn upon by Thackeray hiin- 
| self, belong in every case to the text they accompany. : 


KIPLING KALENDAR FOR 1900. A richly mode 


| Plaque in Embossed Brass, with selections from Copyright Material made under the Author's sujci vison. 
| Size 10 in. by 15 in., 10s, 6d. 





| 
| 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 


'WIDDICOMBEFAIR. Old Devonshire Ballad. With Coloured 


Illustrations by Pameia Colman Smith. This edition is limited to 500 numbered copies, of which 1 ara 
reserved for the English Market. In Cloth Portfolio, slze 14 in. by 12 in., the pictures printed by Land 
on imitation Japan paper and mounted, 21s. net. 
=e 
With 


SKETCHES IN EGYPT. By Caantes Dana Grsson. 
Drawings by the Author. Size 104 in. by 7Zin., 150 pp., binding cloth decorated, 10s. 6d. net. 
Tt is the real Egypt which is bere described, though from a new standpoint. The forceful znd suggestive 
—e are amplified by Mr. Gibson's written impressions, and the whole forms a unique and interesting 
record. 


H. G. WELLS’S LATEST WORK. Tatzs or Space anp True. 


Ly H. G. WELLS, Author of * When the Sleeper Wakes,” &c. Cloth, 65. 


THE BARRYS: a Novel. By Suan F’. Buttocs, Author of “The 


Charmer,’ &c. Cloth, és, 
“Mr. Bullock's novel is the best we have read this Autumn. 


THE WHITE QUEEN: a Romance. By RussexuM. Garnier, 


Author of “Wis Counterpart,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. The story suggests that the author is po mean follower of 
Ube great Dumas, and that he can ¢nforce upon the reader something of the fascination of “The Three 
Musketeers.” 


Every scene, every character grips the heart.” 
—Eritish Week'y. 











turp. 
HAMBERS'S CONCISE GAZET- | 
TEER of the WORLD. ! 

Cloth, 6s.; or with 32 Maps, &s. ; half-morocco, 12s. 

“a very usefal volume, which contains a | 
really prodigious amount of informatiou } 
about many thousands of places.” ~ Zi mes. 

4 STIRRING STORY FOR STIRRING TIMES. 
MX BAYNETS! or, the Regiment 
in the Hills. By GEORGE MANVILib FENN, 
Illustrated by W. H.C.GROOME. Cloth, és. 
SPECTATOR says :— 

“The story is tull of spirit and dash, hurry- 
ing one on at a breathless pace....Gedge is a 
fine specimen of the Tommy Atkins sp ° 
and may be not improperly ranked with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s creations.” 

W. and Rk. CHAMBERS, Limited, 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


i849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms aaaii 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantecs Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Eten A. VIAN, Secretary. 
IRK BECK BAN K. 
ID ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,000. 
TWO-AND-S-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
alowed on DEPOSIT's, repavable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on oi monthly balances, when not drawu 
low £100 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


eC jos 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMBORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


3 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
se WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 
TPSTAIR ~ ms -— wean 7 Tor A Da 
OL: S aud DOWNSTAIRS. 
nec DY Miss THACKERAY. 
P The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(Py permission) from the Corn 1! Magazine, post-tree, 
Sn receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
Garniee 10, on application to the SECRETARY, 
roy Iffice, 18 Buckingham street, Strand, W.C., 
Fe ao Subscriptions and Donations toward ths 
i ads of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
pag RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 


+o 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 





THE ROCK OF THE LION (Grprattar, 1779-1783). 
GAVIN HAMILTON. 
FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. 


DETECTIVE STORIES BY A BANKER. 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE. By Cuanzes E. Carryt: 


Ilus- 
trated, cloth, 2s. 


Like Dr. Doyle, Mr. Carryl fully proves that it is still great art to tell a detective story well, and no more 
interesting series of sketches has appeared in recent years. 





Harper’s Half-Crown Novels. 
A New Series of Tavourite Copyright Novels,in convenient size (74 in. by 5 in.), printed in easily-read type 
upon good paper, bound incloth. The first volumes are :— 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD | THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY. By 


By THoM4s Hakpy. EGERTON CASTLE. 





New Books for Young Readers, 


QUAINILY ILLUstRATED IN COLOURS. 


IN CHIMNEY CORNERS. Merry Tales of Irish Folk-Lore. 


By SEUWAS MacMANts. Tilustrated with 8 Full-pages in Colour, and Head and Tail Pieces, by Pamela 
Colman Smith. Cloth beuad, with novel design, 6s. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF INVENTIONS. By Ray S. Baker. 


With about 300 Tilustrations. Size 5} in. by 8} in., 409 pp., és. 

The author here tells for the younger generation stories of come of the most noteworthy marvels of modern 
science, such as the Sea Moto-crcie or Submarine Boat, with graphic account of a journey on the bottom of 
the Sea, Liquid Air, Telegraphing without Wires, Automobiles, Flying Machines, Man-lifting Kites, and so 
on. ‘The fascination of such a volume for a boy is only equalled by its instructiveness aud value, 


DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. Told by J. Caristian 


Bay. Profusely Illustrated. Size, 74 in. by 5 in., 302 pp., binding, cloth ornamented in gold, gilt edges, 4s. 
Told in the style of Andersen and the Grimms, these stories ar2 bound to please the little folks. Almost all 
are entirely new, and are embellished with many quaint illustrations. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF ROBIN HOOD. By Barry 


Pats. With numerous Illustrations by A. Forestier. Size, 74 tn. by 3 in., 558 pp., gilt top, binding cloth ; 
with pictorial decoration, 6s. 
* The Romantic History of Robin Hood" is told ip a series of twelve episodes. Of these, some are in part 
founded upon the Robin Hood ballads, and some are new. 


Harper’s Stirring Stories of War 
and Adventure. 


4A New Series, each story complete in 1 vol., richly Tllustrated, attractively bound in cloth with Pictovial 
Designs, gilt edges, 3s. 64. each. 


‘*FORWARD I MARCH!” By Kirk McNRoe. 
THE COPPER PRINCESS. By Kirk Munroe. 
THE ADVENTURERS. The Story of a Castle in Wales, the Centre and 


Theatre of many Strange Events aud Mysteries. By H. B. MarnioTr Warsoy, [New Edition. 
By M. Etuior 


[New Edttion. 


A Dashing, Rattling Fellow of Infinite Courage. A 
(Just ready. 





[Now ready. 


(New Edition. 


Pt EAWELL 


Story of the Days of Frederick IT. By M. ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


A Story of Treasure Hunting off the Coast of 


Newfoundland. By ALBERT LEE. Llustrated by F.C. Yohu. (New Edition. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 








TALES OF TERROR. 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “ A Detective’s Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. , 
THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Crown &vo, éloth, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
FIFTH EDITION. 
“One of the most fascinating even of the author's many fascinating heroines. . wa 
‘The Orange Girl’ is an example of Besant.at his best, and it is hard to give higher 
praise than this.”--Pall Mall Gazctte. 


TERENCE. 


Br B. M. CROKER. Crown &vo, cloth. with 6 Tllustrations, 6s. 

“ A spirited story of a dashing Irish lover....The whole atmosphere of a breezy 
Trish wit, of a laughing, mischievous race, is in this fascinating story ” 
Vanity Fair. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. : 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Georce MANVILLE 
FENN, Author of * This Man's Wife.” SECOND EDITION. 

“The plot, as it develops, will claim attention, and secure it; and when fully 
nnravelled will evoke admiration of the whole as a piece of literary and fictional 
craftsmanship that will bear comparison with avything that has proceeded from 
the pen of the gifted writer.”°—Lrrerpoo Post. 


AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meape, Author 
of “ The Voice of the Charmer.” 

“The plot is fully and carefully developed, and the tragic conclusion is stern 
enough to satisfy the most zealgus moralist. One of the best points about the 
atory is the fact that, with all its strangeness, it lies so well within the bounds of 
possibility.” —Ltterury World. 

EUREKA. By Owen Hatt, Author of “ The Track of 
‘a Storm.” . 

“An exceedingly engrossing romanes...,unquestionably of great ability, and 

quite above the ordinary run,” —secotsman. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. bBy ADELINE 
SERGEANT, Author of “Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,” &c. THIRD EDITION. 

“A skilfully managed story of intrigue, * Under False Pretences’ has no lack of 
excitement; and the very strong human interest it possesses puts it on a level 
at least with the best of the work Miss Sergeant's busy pen has so far produced.” 
ciel os, a —Merary World. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Saran 

TYTLER. ' 
“Miss Tytler’s well-studied romances of Scottish life are always sure of their 

welcome, and ‘A Honey moon's’ Eclipse’ is no less charming in its way than its 

immediate predecessors. ... The story is pleasantly told, and the incidental sketches 

of Scottish provincial life are very attractive."— Datly News. 


¢ ‘ 
THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. With Illustrations. 

“+The Young Master of Hyson Hall’ is intende1 asa book for boys, but it has 
@ome of the attractiveness of the immortal ‘Tom Sawyer, which may find it a 
wider public. Phil Berkeley isa pleasant young hero, and Chap Webster, as the 
more conventional treasure-hunting boy, is sufficiently entertaining. There is a 
good story, and it is well told.”— speaker. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Anxie Epwarpes. 


“It is a long time since we had the pleasure of reading a short novel so concise 


and so admirably managed....Qur interest in this story never flagged for a | 


moment. Strong, direct, and satisfying, this novel should help to win for Annie 
Edwardes many a new friead.”— Literary World. 


ADVENTURE BOOKS.—NEW EDITIONS. 


Small demy &8yvo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


BRAVE MEN IN ACTION: Thrilling Stories of | 


the British Flag. By STEPHEN J. MCKENNA and JOHN AULGUsIUs O'SHEA. 
With 8 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

“ For boys who like adventures in veal life, * Brave Men in Action’ will be found 

a delightful book. Mr. MckKenna’s stories are all of stirring deeds by land or sea.” 


Morning Leader. 
RUJUB, THE JUGGLER. 


By G. A. Henry. 
With 8 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wool. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. by) 


G. A. HENrY. With a Frontispiece by stanley L. Wool, 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. by W.¢. 
Morrow. With 106 Illustrations by. Edouard Cucuel. small 8yo, cloth, gill: 
top, 6s. 








“This fascinating combination of brightly written letter-press and admirably | 


‘BERKELEY. 


Cucuel’s admirable drawings, every one of Which is instinct with fragk fun or | 


executed drawings is avowedly intended to instruct as well as entertain....M. 

rojlicking humour.” - Dat/y Telegraph. 

ROSAMUND, QUEEN of the LOMBARDS. 
By A.C. SWINBURNE. Crown &vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS: an Antiquary’s Note- | 


Book. By ©. W. HECKETHORN. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


© Londoners who are interested in thelr city’s past could have no better guide | 


fn its way than ‘ London Souvenirs.’."--London Letter. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. by W. Grairk 


Rtsseuu. With 50 Illustrations by H.C. Seppings Wright. Smal! 4to, cloth, 
gilt top. 6s. 
“There are many delightful pictures by Mr. Seppings Wright....Mr. Russell 


has studied bis subject with more than the mere enthusiasm of the archeologist, 


he has approached it tn the first place as a lover of the sea and of ships, and those | 


wheee sympathies incline at all in the same direction will be delighted with his 
work.’— Morning Leader. i 


A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. By Arcumatn | 


A NEw | 


“Mr. Barnes of New York.” 
(November 16t/e. 


CLAVERING GUNVER, Author of 
EDITION. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & Sons 
LIST. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS 
NEW VOLUME NOW REApY. j 


R. L. STEVENSON. By L, Core Cony, 


FORD. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION.—THIS DAY. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor 


SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY G. W. STEEVENS, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN INDIA. By G. W. Sreeveys, Author 


of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” * With the Conquerin tad 
iicke - mpg 4 ig Turk,” “ F 
of the Dollar,” “Egypt in 1898,” &e., &e. With a Map, Crown 8vo, -" - 
“To read this book is a liberal education in one of the most i 2 om 
least known portions of our Empire."—St, James's Gazette. ner a 
* Reveals India and our methods of government there to the Briti i 
? n ; 
a completeness that has never before been equalled.” —Daily Mati, mere 
“It chronicles the first impressions of a man whose faculty of observatin 
amounts to genius, and as long as we read its fascinating pages it makes India ¢ i 
the Indian peoples actually live before us.”—Literuture, - aes 





CHEAPER EDITION. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S AUTOBIO. 


GRAPHY AND LETTERS. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. Harry ¢( 
With Two Portraits, Crown &vo, 6. OGnIU, 
* Replete with absorbing and individual interest.”—Times, 
“One of the most interesting, as well as one of the saddest, of literary 
biographies."—Datly Neies. : 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE DON AND THE UNDER. 


GRADUATE. A Tale of St. Hilary's College, Oxford. By W. E. W.Coutiys 
Crown Svo, 6s. P as 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wace, Dean Farrar. 
Dr. WhiGut, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal Drury, Canon MeEyrics, 
Professor MOULF, Chancellor SMITH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir Ricuanp 
TEMPLY, Bart., EF. H. BLAKENEY, and J. T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction 
by the LORD BIsHoP OF HEREFORD. Tost 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most striking and important of the publications called forth by 
the present crisis in the Church of, England....The volume is, as we have styled 
it,‘ A Protestant Manifesto,’ and its effect is to establish beyond all doubt not only 
the Protestant character of the Anglican Church, but the unfaithfulness of those 
who enjoy its emoluments While holding and teaching the doctrines aud practices 
it condemns.”--Daily News. 


CHRIST THE PROTESTANT: ani 


other Sermons. By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. ; Hon LL.D, 
Glasgow ; Head-Master of Loretto School. Crown &vo, 5s. 
Extracts from Reviews of “ Sermons by a Lay Head-Master.” 
“* As school sermous-—as far as we can judge from the written letter —these dix 
courses are excellent.” —Spectator. 
“In fervour and earnesthess of conviction and sympathy, they are such as not to 
be easily matched in homiletical literature.”"— Pall Mail Gazette. 
- A book we should like to see in the hands of every boy, of every father and 
mother of every boy, in the United Kingdom.” — Manchester Lraminer, 
“ This delightful book of sermons to boys.” — Birmingham Datly Gazette, 
“ The writing is often impassioned and eloquent, and the eloquence is more of 
meaning and conviction than of sound and excitement.”—Glasgow Hera'd, 


A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELE. 


GRAPHY, 1838-1899. By J. J. FAHTE. Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, London, and of the Société Internationale des Electriciens, Paris; 
Author of “A History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837,” &e. With 
Illustrations, Crown Svo, 63. 
“4 succinct and well-informed account of the origin and the development of 
the idea.” — Literature, 
~ A very excellent book on a most interesting subject.”—Evlectrictan. 


JUST READY.—NEW EDITION. 
Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.”. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, DCL. Oxford 
Emeritus Professor ot Logie and Metaphysics in the University of E linburgh. 
New Edition, Amended. With Portrait, Crown §vo, os. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,009. NOVEMBER, 1899. 2s. 6d. 
SOME MAXIMS OF NaroLEeon. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. 
(ue FAR IsLanps. By John Buchan. 
BYRON-—T0 1816. By GS. Street. 
OS SERVICE IN THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 
Lorp Jim. By Joseph Conrad. : 
A NEW CARRIAGE ON AN OLD RoaD. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
A SoUTH-SEA ARcADY. By Mrs. A. 8S. Boyd. ’ 
A SIBERIAN ADVENTURE. 


By Captain Neill Maleolm, DSO. 


| THE NEW AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By Hon. 


H. G. Parsons, M.L.C. 
UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCNANAN. 
THE LOOKER-ON, : : 
THE TRANSVAAL TWENTY YEARS AGO. By General Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
‘.C.B., K.C.s.I. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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What other 


Urgeme .. cotain 2 copy of | ates, 
otice: the limited edition of | a5 handsome 


| the Century Dictionary | canbe obtained 
sued by “The Times” at a reduction of | fr only: guinca 


and as useful, | 


in cash? 












45 per cent. from the publishers’ price. a 

The subscription list is nearly filled, and the sale must 
inevitably be discontinued on or before Monday, the 20th inst. 
(rders should be sent to “The Times” at once, accom- 
panied in each case. by a preliminary payment of one 
sinea. The volumes are now ready for immediate 
ielivery, but readers who desire to give a copy of the 
Century Dictionary as a Christmas Present—and it 
would not be easy to find a more appropriate gift—should 
mark their orders “ For Christmas Delivery,” so that 








delivery will not be made too soon. The volumes will 
insuch cases be delivered to the carrier with instruc- 
tions to effect delivery between December 20th and 24th. 





THE BOOK. 

The Century Dictionary consists of Eight Handsome 
Volumes, At once an Encyclopedia of Words and a-Trcasury 
of Facts, it may be said to yield more different kinds of infor- 
nation than any other work of reference in the world. It isa 
new work on a new plan—giving, for the first time, every form 
of spelling, pronunciation, and usage known, whether English, 
American, Australian, Provincial or Colloquial. 

A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 

The appearance of so remarkable a production as is The 
Century Dictionary in its perfected form is the great 
literary event of our time. Since the Ninth Edition of the 
“Lucyclopedia Britannica” was completed no comparable 
ontertaking has been accomplished. Its 7,000 pages contain 


nore than §00,000 Encyclopedic Definitions—many of 


which might, indeed, be described as articles rather than defini- 
tions—while its 300,000 Explanatory Quotations and its 
1500 Beautifully Executed Woodcuts add both to the 
interest and to the utility of the work. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 


The majority of purchasers of “ The Times” Reprint of the 
“Enevclopedia Britannica” paid, in the aggregate, over 
£20,000 more for their copies of the work than they would - 
have paid if they had acted promptly and prcecured their copies 
at the minimum price. , When “ The Times” first announced . 
its issue of the Reprint, notice was given that the price would - 
subsequently be increased. But more than half the purchasers 
failed to take advantage of the temporary opportunity, and, 
when they did buy, paid £20,000 more for precisely the same 
book. Will this happen again? The Century Dictionary 
is now issued by “lhe Times” upen the same plan of sale—a 
plan based upon the theory that first-comers ought to get the 
best of the bargain. In order to avoid sharing the Joss which 
will probably be caused by a similar delay, you need only cut 
ont the Order blank whi-h appears on this page and send it to 
the Manager of “The Times,’ accompanied by a cheque for 
One Guinea. Is it not better to do that than to wait until it is 
too late to profit by the best of bargains? 





SPECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had, gratis and post free, 
upon application to the Manager of THE TIMES. 


LIMITED EDITION offered by Cte Times of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: Temporary Prices. 


EIGHT HANDSOME VOLUMES, 12 inches high, 9} inches wide, 2} inches thick. 
HALF MOROCCO BINDING. THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 


£13 in Cash, (Which we recommend.) £15 in Cash, £18 in Cash, 
0r13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 
—_—_— 





Note.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the casb price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the 











pale or otherwise, 
GUiDea to me shall cuneel this agreement 





u 
Bey, ’ 
ond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 


mithe corresponding day ef each month following. Until such payinents 


Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. The Form which follows is for the use of ; urcuasers who prefer to make monthly pay ments. 


All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H, E. HOOPER, 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—Orper Fors. WRG oe ccasca eesre anaes tonecciacentessescieeeasaascwesavisins sO 
THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
‘ 7 Ralf Morocco, price 13 Guineas. ? Strike out 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in j Three-Quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. two of 
( Fuil morocco, price 18 Guineas, V these lines. 
alan eof which sum Tagree to pav you. or any one yon appoint. at the rate of One Guinea a mon'h: my next payment upon ceivery ¢ { the complete & volumes and my 
Tents die ¢ pe 


mipere, | engage that the vo «$, net being ny sha'l net be 


reperty 
] iurther agree that if owing to uifercsecnh cuctinstances, of Whick you siail be the Judge, the voluus cau.ot be delivercd, the return of tbe 


1 also enclose 81s. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. Strike out if bookcase not wantcd. 





WORN oF ecaicas sec guctinieatscsaiss corns 
Please address the package to elie is ed aoe tli ARS oe AM hes eh A NEE a ty SE 8 EO A ad a 1-8 55 eso anae ed eer SCRE EET 
Tf han 
name a arete be delivered beyond the London postal district, the purchaser should add here the 


way company or shipping agentin London to whom delivery is to be made, sc sersetrioompemsmninepecen apres aeeaanetana seen 








Deacked order forms may be obtained from THE TIMES. Specimen Volumes may be seen, and orders booked, at Messrs, Chappell & Co.'s, F ianoforte Manufacturers, 50,New Bond 
Street, or at Messrs, Street & Co.'s, 164, Piccadilly. 
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By LORD MACAULAY. 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portralts. 
8s. 6d. each. 

Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENGLAND! Vols.VI1.-X. ESSAYS & BIOGRAPRIES. 
FROM THE ~ 


12 vols. large crown vo, 


ACCESSION OF | Vols. XI.-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. | ANCIENT ROME, &c.,and INDEX. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post &vo, £4 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown|]“\ALBANY” EDITION. With 6 Por- 
Svo, 56. traits. 6 vols, large crown &yo, 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 2 vols, crown 3s. 6d each. 
8v0, 128. CABINET EDITION. 8 vols, post §vo, 488. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 4 vols, crown! “EDINBURGH” EDITION. 4 vols. 8vo, 
8vo, 16s. | 6s. each. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 1 vol. crown | CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

0, 68. ° 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 2 vols. crown| 74% 
8vo, 8s. 

“TREVELYAN” EDITION. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 9s. | 

‘CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vol. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | “SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With 
AUTHORISED EDITION. Crown 8vo, Portrait and 4 Tilustrations to the 
2m. 6d.; or gilt edges, 3s. 6d. “Lays.” Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Tilustrated by G. Scharf. Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
—— BIJOU EDITION. 18mo, 2s. 64. gilt top. 

POPULAR EDITION. Fceap. 4to, 6d. sewed ; 1s. cloth. 
Tilustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
ANNOTATED EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, Is. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


By Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD 


" MACAULAY. 
POPULAR EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, — EDITION. 32 vols. post 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 12s 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 
8vo, €s. each. 


3 vols, 


oe EDITION. 1 vol. crown | “EDINBURGH” EDITION. 2 vols. 
0, 68. 


8vo, 6s. each. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 
1766-1776. 8vo, 168. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Svo,18s. | “SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. Cr. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown &vo, és. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE 
ARMADA: and other canes. His- 
rown 


OCEANA : or, 
Colonies. With 9 Iilustrations, 
crown 8Vv0, 5s. 6d. 

| CESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of bis 
Life. 1795-1835; 2 vols. crown Svo, 
7s. 1834-1881; 2 vols. crown yo, is. 


England and her 


torical and Descriptive. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 64. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With 


a History of the Rise of Engiavd asa Maritime Power. With Portraits, 24 
Plates (8 Charts), 14 Illustrations in the Text (6 Charts), and Maps. NEW 
and CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILv- 





SOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN Thy 


Ligier aon CENTURY. 

I EDITION. & vols. Sy. Vols. T. and IT 1700-1780, 3 

and IV., 1760-1784, 363.3 Vols. V. : 784-1793, 36s, - one eh + Vola 

1793-1800, 36s. ss ™ and VI., 1784-1793, 365, ; Vols. VI. and IE 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 

5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. : wtnietin ta =a. TRELAYD, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown Svo, 128, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND yy. 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 0 N. S , 
crown Svo, 12s. F RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 vols, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vole. 8ro, 36s, | CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. 89019, 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character, 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces. 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil W 603-1642. 
v0, 6s. each. ar, 1605-1642. 10 vols. rom 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL War 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown Svo, 68. each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol I. 1649-1651, wit 
Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. WHR 16 ape Oe 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870, 3 vols. 8v0, 1M 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo, 


Period BI. A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d, Period IIT. 1689 to 1837. 7s. 64, 
Period IT. 1485 to 168%, ds. Period IV. 1837 to 188. 6s, 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown S70, 6s, each 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 5 vols. crown 810, 24s, 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Ciassified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Idea 
and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Con 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, lis. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, lis. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. Part Ii. INDUCTION. 6s. 84: 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown $v0, 3s. 6d. | LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 810, 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. RB. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AWERICAN CIVIL WAR. Second Edition. With an Introduction by Feit: 
Marsba! the Right Hon. Viscount WousELEY, K.P., G.CB., &c, Commania: 
in-Chief. With 2 Portraits and 35 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. 870, 42s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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wf. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


OTICE.—The First Edition of Eight Thousand 
(8,000) copies of MISS CHOLMONDELEY’S 


great Nov el 


RED POTTAGE 


is entirely exhausted at the Publishers’, with 
large orders still unfilled, and a SECOND 
EDITION of TEN THOUSAND (10,000) 
COPIES is in the Press. 

In view of the urgent demand for the book, 
the eminent printers, Messrs. Ballantyne, 
Hanson, and Co., have placed at our disposal 
several of their largest machines, so that the 
New Edition will be printed, bound, and in 
the hands of the public by Tuesday next. 

In the meantime, readers will find already 
in circulation at Mudie’s Library alone, more 
than TWO THOUSAND COPIES of 


RED POTTAGE. 


bY THE AUTHOR OF “A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


The Colossus. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 


Wortp.—“ Likely to be w idely read and as widely discussed.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Ti he characters in this delightful story are draw) 
with quite a maz ing cleverness.” 

or TLOOK.- ‘ 4 first-rate piece of work.” 

GLOBE.— “Likely to havea very much wider and longer vogue than ts the fate 


of most fiction of our day.” 
A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von 


BuxseN. Translated by Mrs. STRATFORD DUGDALE. Cloth, Ss 
gham Gazctte—‘An exceptioually entertaining book, well worth 


J PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF 


SHIPPING AND CRAFT 
ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


By R. T. PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yac 
Club. With more than 49 Full-page Illustrations from Sketches 


by the Author, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Spa -“Mr. Pritchett’s charming sketches must be seen, for it is impossit 
_ereto. give any idea of their daintiness or of their range.’ 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND END- 


INGS: Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk aud other 
Society Pastimes. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Square Svo, 2s. 64. 
Pall Mall Ge “A witty little skit.” 
frasgow Hera'd.—* Mrs, Bell has a pretty wit and we are glad that the public 
is appreciating it.” 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND 
IMPERIALIST: a Memoir. By the Right Hon, Earl Grey. 
With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, is, 6d. 

Dai'y News,—“ A deeply interesting memoir.” 
Iris) Tiones.—" A most interesting and readable memoir.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. 


Vith Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daugh- 
ter, JUpITH ANNeé MERIVALE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait. lbs, 
Stotsman.—* Reveals a wealch of humour such asis rarely found in private levters.’ 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an ae of 


the “Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus. By Henry M. Grey, 
a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy Svo, lés. 
; St. James's Gazette a Grey cord is remarkably good yeading. There is 
hat eshness nd an outspokenuess which differentiate the 
rom the ordin ary run of books ot travel.” 


TANGWEERA : a Life among Gentle Savages 
on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By ©. Naricr 
BELL, M.I.C.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author, 

; demy Svo, 16s. 
dco'sman.—"It would be difficult to find a more entrancing or original volume.” 




















NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
A New Book by the Authors of “Av A BC for Baby Patriots.” 


REALLY AND TRULY; or, The Century for Babies. By 
Yi d. 


nd Mrs. ERNESY AMES in brilliant Colours, Ss. 6: 


A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven 
Satta hen nnn B. and B. T. B., Authors of “The Bad Child's Book’ of 
RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 


Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G.H. Dedicated by per 
R. R. e permission 
to Mr. W. H. Grenfell. 2s. 6d. . inetiein 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





MESSRS, HORACE MARSHALL AND SON'S LIST 


OF BOOKS DEALING WITH 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Ffrica. 
THE STORY OF WEST AFRICA. 


Is. 6d. By MARY H. KINGSLEY. Is. 6d. 
12mo, red art linen, 160 pp., with Map. 


THE TRANSVAAL BOERS: 
= 
A Historical Sketch. 
By AFRICANUS. 
One Shilling net. 
With large Map of South Africa to the Equator. 
This book coniains a.conciss historical account of the movements of the Dutch 
in South Africa from the beginning of the century to the present day. It is 
vritten by a specialist in South African peer one who enjoys the confidence of 
the English and Dutch alike,and who has ext tional opportunities of dealing with 
the necessary authorities, personal and doe umentary. Complete statistical tables 
to date are furnished in the form of appendices. 


THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Is. 6d. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A, Is. 6d. 
Ot University College, Oxford. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The re trent :+“The Boers have come to be what they are by one of 
the stra rocesses that a white population ever went through. Mr. Worsfold 
holds \ g opinions as to .> ir capacity, or Want of capacity, for civilisation. 
It is satisf: vy to see that he holds pc equally strong as to the general 


character of British rule.” 
Fndia, 
THE STORY OF INDIA. 


1s. 6d. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 1s. 6d. 
The Morning Post s2ys: -“* A sterling littie book.” 
The Globe says :—" Written with Knowledge aud care.” 
The Times £3) si—* Will sup ply much new knowledga.” 


~ Canada, 
THE STORY OF CANADA. 


Is. 6d. By HOWARD A. KENNEDY. Is. 6d. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—* A well-told and sympathetic tale.” 
The Globe says :—* This careful narrative should be placed in the hands of al] 






















young pe eople.” 
The Pall Mall Gazetta says :—“ Reads like romance—a picturesque yet none 
the less historically accurate uarrative. 


The West 3ndies. 
THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 


ts. 6d. By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. Is. 6d." 
Tae Athenseum says :—“ An admirabiec volume, readable from the first line to 
the last. and perfectly ac cura’ e. 
The Speaker says :--* A reaily escollent little book, accurate, comprehensive, 
aud carefully indexel.” 


The Straits Settlements. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. 
THE LIFE OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE AND THE Z00. 
By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 
Author of “The History of China.” “The Life of Gordon,” aud other Important 
Works déaling with the East. 
Large Octavo, with Maps of tha Malay Archipelago, Portraits, and mauy 
Illusiratious of Singapore. 
— Six Shillings net. 
The Times says :—~ A worthy meworial to a half-forgotten statesman.” 
The St. James’s Gazette ; say “ 4n admirable biogr: upby, which a be 
in the hands of every cue, erpeciall at the present moment. 


Rew Zealand. 
A SKETCH OF THE NEW ZEALAND WAR. 


8s.6d. By Dr. _—e GRACE, C.M.G.. 3s. 6d. 
Member of the Lewislutive Council of New Zesland. 

The Academy says :—" The book is in the grandly simple manuer, a veritable 
little saga. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :~“ 4 veries of vivid plett ues. So vivid are they 
that you seew bs know ec ery tor in them personally, from General Pratt, 
chewing his white mourtache, 9 the Maori w urrior, waist-deep in the swawp, 
facing death wi th an Irich soldie r dro whing under his beel.” 


With a War Map and Portraits of the Chief Macri Leaders. 












The Daily Chronicle says :-* Out and away the best book on New Zealand.” 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: Ao Tea Roa. 
Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New Zealand. 
By the Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, 
Agent-Genera! for New Zealand. 

Large Svo (Shin. by Shin). With Maps Qucluding Specially Constructed Map of 
the Maeri Wi Ls ay Tilustratious and Portraits, aud Orpawental Devices 
from Maori desig 








Second Edition, Six Shillings net. 

The Spectator sais !—" New Zealand has now her home-bred historian. Myr 
Reeves is uo globe-tro iter, no te wporary resi t giving bed ges sing impressions of 
climate, sconery, and people. He is a ready writer, racy o the soil. From boy- 
hood he drank in his country’s varied natural beauty. During early manhood he 
wixed largely in her affaires, and has even left his [pera cnapene mark upoo her 
Statute-hook....We measure our words when we say that the writer has produced 
a book which is rémarkable for its freshness, force, and general accuracy.” 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, Temple House, B.C 
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PORTRAITS. 
By the MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 
Imperial 4to, £2 2g. pet. 
This Volume will contain, amongst others, Portraits of—- 

Her Majesty the Queen. The Marquess of Salisbury. 
H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice. The Duke of Portland. 
The Duchets of Leinster. Lord Charles Beresford. 
The Duchess of Portland. Lord Cremer. 
The Lady Windsor. Lord Rowton. 
The Vadv Ribblesdale. Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
The Lady Westmoreland. sir Algernon West. 
The Lady Randolph Churchill, sir Gerald Portal. 
The Lady Helen Vincent. Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. M. Paderewski, &c., &c. 





A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery, with 
Biographical Notes. 
Bound in full leather gilt, ait edges, Facsimile Reproduction of a Design by 
Roger Paynevin the British Museum, crown 4to, £2 2s. net. 
*.* Only 475 Copies for sale in England. 

The thanks of the publishers are due to the Director of the National Gallery 
and also to Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., for permission to reproduce the portra‘ts in this 
volume. 





THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


Being Historical Stories collected out of English Ro- 
mantic Literature in illustration of the Reigns of 
English Monarchs from the Conquest. 

+ . With an. Introduction. by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 

With numerous Illustrations by H. S. Banks. 
Crown $yvo, gilt extra, gilt top, 6s. 

This is 2 companion volume to “The King’s Story Book,” published in 1897, 
and “The Queen's Story Book,” published last year. Of this later volume the 
Pal! Mal! Gaztte said: ; 

“Mr. G. Laurence Gomme has edited, as a supplement to ‘ The King’s Story 
Book.’ of last year another excellent budget of stories. The stories are as 
good as the arrangement is ingenious, and the arrangement isa pageant of 
historic romance which it would be difficult to equal except in Mr. Gomme’s 
own previous volume.” 

“There is more genuine enjoyment to be got out of this collection of Mr, 
Gomme’s than can be found in a score of modern so-called historical romances.” 

—Black and White. 


Music by ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 

Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 

Crown 4to, 5s. 
The Songs are :— 
“Lightly Row” (from Songs for the | “Thank you, Pretty Cow.” 
Narsery). | “ The Cat’s Song.” 
“Do You Love Your Father ?” “My Ne tg 
The Cowslip. “Only One.” 


“Little Things.” 
“The Black Dog.” “ Jesus, Tender Shepherd.” 





THE NEW BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS BY 
“UNCLE REMUS.” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 4ND BOUND. 68. 


‘PLANTATION PAGEANTS.” 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncie Remus). 
*.*.4T ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. Order at 
once from your boo'seller to avoid disappointment, as the demand ts certain to 
be very great before Christmas. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK.” 
THE KING'S STORY BOOK. 527 pages. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and: many other Illustrations by MHarrison Miller. 


Crown 8Vo, 6s. 
ALSO, 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. Fully Illustrated by 
W. H. Robinson. Crown &vo, 6s. 

ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. By the Margulis or 
LOBNE, K.T. With numerous Illustrations by Harrison Miller and Fairfax 
Muckley. 

BEYOND THE BORDER. By WarterR Dovgnas 
CAMPBELL. With 167 Illustrations by Helen Stratton. Tastefully bound in 
cloth, gilt, crown &vo, 6s 

A MOST THRILLING SCHOOLBOY STORY. 

TWO SCAPEGRACES. By WaLter C. RuoapeEs. LIllus- 
trated by W. Buckley. Crown Svo, 8. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

A HOUSEFUL OF REBELS. Illustrated by Patten 
Wilson. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d 

A VERY QUAINT BOOK. 
THE HOLLOW TREE. By ALsert BIGELOW PAINF. 


Illustrated by J. M. Condé. Bound in coloured boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. By Fiona MacLeop. 


Ijlustrated by Sunderiand Rollinson. Large crown vo, 6s. 


i 


THE ROMANCE OF ovuR 
ANCIENT CHURCHES, 


By SARAH WILSON, 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex Ansted, 
Gilt extra, 6s. 
“A charming rolume full of interest. Full of brizhtly written in‘or 
baantifully illustrated.” — Observer, a 


“An unusually readable book on its subject which deserves to be Widely 
popular.”--Sco!sman, y 


Matlon 


A LIFE OF RICHARD BADILEY, Vice-Admiral of the 
Fleet. By T. A. SPALDING. Demy &vo, 15s. F 
“The thanks of all students of naval biography are due to him fe lifeht 
portrait he has drawn of a gallant but forgetten omen? tae the lifelike 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, AND OTHER 


STUDIES. By J. Horace Rounp. Demy &vo. 12s. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. Byp 
ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Provinee of Archangel. Fully Illustrated and 
with 2 Maps, demy &vo, 18s. — 

THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-79-80, By Colonel 
H. B. HANNA. 10s. net. % 

THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE POWER IN INDIA 
By R. S. Waiteway. Demy 8vo, with Map, lis. het. , 

IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By TuEopore Morisoy 
3s. 6d. + oe = 

THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. By C. W. Doz 
In a striking Coloured Cover, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 7 

PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARDERS: an Accour: 
of the Singapore Convict Jail. By Major J. F. A. MAcNarr. Fully Ilustratai 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. r sta 

ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS. By #4 
CUNYNGHAME, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 2 Coloured Plates 
large crown 8V0, 6s. net. * 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. By Huco Moxsrzzzipe 


Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 6s. net. 
CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
Compiled under the Direction of J. G. BARTHOLOME®W, F.R.G.S. Crown sya, 
half-moroceo, 10s. 6d. , 

“ 4 most useful reference book.” —Englishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Pr. 
pared under the Direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. In balf-moroceo, 
gilt top, 14s. ; ‘ : 

“It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in 
future without providing himself with ‘Constable's Hand Atlas of India.’ Nothing 
half so useful has been done tor many years to help both the traveller in India and 
the student at home.”—Athenaum. 

THE POPULAR RELIGION AND FOLK-LORE 
OF NORTHERN INDIA. By WILLIAM CROOK”. With numerous Illustra 
tions, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. net. 

TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE MUTINY 
IN DELHI. Translated from the Origin ils by the late CHARLES TUEOPHILLS 
MEICALFE, C.S.L. (Bengal Civil Service). Demy 8vo, with large Map, 12s. 

BY THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 

PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the Right Io 
Lord CURZON OF KEDLESrONE. With numerous Illustrations and M4 
extra crownh Sv0, 7s. 6d. 

MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY AND NAVY. 2 vols. super-roval 8vo, pp. Ixwxviii.-617, 55 Plates lu 
Colour and Monochrome, besides-other Hlustrations, £3 3s. net. 

“ No military or nava! historian can afford to do without this work.” 


FOURTH EDITION. —— 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. W1LL1Am James, of 


Harvard University. 2s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By Henry 
CaBoT LODGE. Complete in 2 vols., nearly 2U0 Illustrations, 32s. 
“It gives a clear narrative of the successive stages of a memorable conflict, and 
may be warmly commended to the general reader in Great Britain as well asou 
the other side of the Atlantic.”—Morning Post. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN, 
By RICHARD’ AUSTIN FREEMAN, Anglo-German Boundary Conmissioner ci 
the Gold Coast. With aboyt 100 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy &vo, £1 1s 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. WapprLt 
‘LL.D., Author of “ The Buddhism of Tibet.” With over 109 Illustrations an 

4 Maps, dey 8vo, 18s. 
“ This is one of the most fascinating books we have ever seen.” —Daily Chroniet 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By Mie 
BLAZE DE BuRY. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“Will be read with enjoyment by English people....Mule. Blaze de Bury gives 
us much biography, anecdvtage and information.’—Manchester Guardian. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 
PERIOD: Essays. By HENRY E. KREMBIEL, Author of * How to Listen 
Music,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s 

“A volume which will probabiy be even more popular than the first one (‘Tow 
to Listen to Music’)....A book which every lover of music should read.” ; 
. —Musieal Standard. 
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